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1 } The circumſtances that have hitherto fruftrated every attempt to eſtabliſh 


: theſe Fiſheries are inveſtigated, and meaſures ſuggeſted by which theſe ob- 
ſtructions may be removed, and a ſpirit of induſtry univerſally diſſeminat- 
7% ed among all the inhabitants of even the moit remote Provinces and Iſles. 
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Advertiſement. 


1 following Tract was written towards the cloſe of the year 1782, and was ſoon 

aſter ſent to London with an intention to be publiſhed dir ecly: but by ſome acci- 
dent it was not put to the preſs before the preliminaries for the peace were ſigned; and 
as it was judged that during the confuſion that took place among the Miniſtry after that 
period few would find lciture to attend to a ſwojett of the nacure here treated, it was 


thought proper to delay the publication of it till a more convenient ſeaſon. 


In the mean time, the Author, willing to avail himſelf of every circumftance that can 
tend to render his work as extenſively uſeful as poſiiile, reſolved to take advantage of 
that delay by calling in the aid of his friends to help hun to cortect its faults, and to 
ſupply its deficiencies. With that view a tew copies of it are printed, not for the ſake 
of publication, but merely to be diſt: ibuced among the particular friends of the Author, 
and NS of VIEW he has. ſo god an _— as to wa Lo n himſclf of their ſupe - 


occur to thass on pceruling it. IS $4 RY I > 
. 9 ; * 

Had it been offered to the Public at large, it would have been neceſſary to caution the. 
Reader againſt forming too ſanguine expectations of this work. In diſquiſitious of the 
kind here attempted, many circumſtances, that on the firit glance will appear ta be of 
very trivial concern, will be found, when thoroughly inveſtigated, to be the cticient 
cauſes of very great and important effects. Theſe muſt be traced with a painful atten. 
tion thruugh a multiplicity of minute details which can hardly fail to diſguſt thoſe who 
read ſor amuſement only, and muſt ſom<times be illuſtrated by circumitances ſeemingly 
ſo excentric as to appear digrel:iive to ſuck as have habituated themſelves to a cloſe train 
of mathematical reaſvuing. Theſe particulars would effectually debar any Author who 
had a view only to give an advantageous idea of his own tal=nis to the Public, from un- 
dertaking the taſk here attempted; but, as utility is the fole aim of this little Tract, its 
Author will be contented if he ſliall find that his heft friends are fatisfied with the recti. 
tude of the principles here inculcated; and will with gratitude avail himſelf of every 
hint that /hall have a tendency to make it leis exceptlonable eicher in regard to matter 


or to form, 


It is only neceſary to add, that as this Tract may be conſidered as a Continuation of 
the reaſoning in the pamphlet intitled <4 The intereſt of Great Britain with regard to 
56 her American Colonies conſidered,” thoſe will beſt perceive tue iurcs of ike reaſon- 
ing who have firſt read that pampalect. 


September 1783. 


Cor- 
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Corrections and Errata. 


Page 3. After the firft paragraph, by the omiſſion of a paſſage, the tranfi- 
tion is rendered abrupt; but as the meaning in other reſpects is not 
cſſentially injured, it is here omitted. 


P. 9. Par. 2. L. 2. For work, it---read work. It 
P. 12. L. 11. from the bottom, dele and that. 


P. 14. L. 10. After the word of, add, their labourers to the loweſt poſlt- 
ble degree, till others obſerving the great profits they reap will gra- 
dually ftrike into that buſineſs and become their rivals, when the bal- 
lance will turn in favour of the labourers. | 


P. 43. L. 9. For L. 4400 read L. 4000. 


P. 49. The * ſhould be moved to line 12. from tlie bottom, after the 


word ſupported. 
P. 5 2. L. 14. For kind, or read kind; or 
P. 5 3. L. 10. For conſequence read conſequences. 
P. 55. note, L. 13. For topping of---read lopping off. 


Ibid. note, L. 3. dele what follows after the word importance, and ſub- 
ſiſtute in its ſtead what ſollows in the penult line after the word alie- 
nated. 


P, 87. L. 13. from the bottom, for retainable read attainable. 


P. S. It was not judged neceſſary on the preſent occaſion to publiſh the 
appendix referred to, page 27. 
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Introduction. 


HE knowledge of man, in regard to future events, is at beſt ex- 
tremely limited ; but when his underfianding is influenced by 
paſſion, or ſwayed by intereſt, he does not advert to conſequences that 
might otherwiſe have been plainly foreſeen. It is becauſe of this that we 
ſo frequently ſee man, as an individual, adopt a plan of life, which he 
thinks is calculated to promote, in the higheſt degree, his future happi- 
neſs and welfare, though others perceive difficulties and dangers that he 
muſt ſoon encounter. Deſpiſing the private admonitions that poſſibly 
may be offered to him, he puihes on for a time with the keeneſt ar- 
dour and alacrity. Hope ſtill ſmooths the difficulties he encounters; and 
he graſps, in imagination, the promiſed pleaſure that awaits him. New 
difficulties ariſe, and multiply, till he is at lait overwhelmed in irrecover- 
able ruin. He is then obliged, with a heavy heart, to give up his favourite 
employment; and, deſtitute of every thing ſave his natural endowments, 
he enters upon huſineſs a- new, with no other hope, but that of procur- 
ing for himſelf a ſcanty ſubſiſtence : Yet perhaps it is not long before he 
Aiſcovers, that he is now in the high road to wealth and independence; 
and he rejoices to find, that he has been thus driven, in ſpite of himſelf, 
to adopt that plan of conduct, which could alone promote his moſt eſ- 
ſential intereſt, 


Nations, in like manner, are frequently ſeen to purſue, with the mot 
inordinate avidity, ſome favourite plan of conduct, that ſeems, in the 
imagination of the people, calculated to exalt them to the higheſt pin- 
nacle of wealth, of glory, and of power. In theſe caſes, vain are the 
admonitions of thoſe who attempt to ſhow they may chance to be miſ- 


taken. The cautions they ſuggett, are deſpiſed as ſooliſh dreams; and 
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the national ardour continues unabated, till, by ſome great reverſe of 
fortune, the people are compelled, in ſpite of their moſt ſtrenuous ef- 
forts, unwillingly to relinquith forever their darling project, and to con- 
tent themſelves with ſome other plan of conduct, that the preſent 
neceſlity of their affairs obliges them to adopt. Thus, with a melan- 
choly dejection of mind, they ſet themſelves ſerioufly to regulate their 
affairs vp9n a new plan ; in the proſecution of which, they at length diſ- 
cover, that they are exalted to that pre-eminence in wealth, and in 
power, which they never could have attained, had they been permitted 
to follow that plan which they were forced, with ſo much reluctance, 
to abandon. 


It was thus that Britain, about four hundred years ago, aſpired to the 
glory of becoming the conquerors of France. Many battles were fought, 
much blood was ſpilt, and great ſums of money were expended, in the 


_ proſecution of that wild undertaking; on the completion of which, it 


would ſeem, the bulk of the people believed the future exaltation of this 
kingdom entirely depended. At length, under the fortunate banner of a 
ſpirited Prince, the arms of England did io far prevail, as that our youth- 
ful Monarch obtained poſſeſſion of the capital of France; and a conſider- 
e part of that kingdom was forced to own him for its Sovereign. 
But, in the midft of his vain-glorious career, whilſt dreaming only of 
future conquetts and additional glory, death put a ftop to all his projects 
of ambition. His infant ſon was left the heir alike to all his hopes and 
conquetts: but, inſtead of that glory which beamed around him at 
his birth, one continued ſeries of the mott unexampled calamities at- 
tended him from the cradle to the grave. All the conqueſts of his 
father, and with them the whole of the hereditary dominions his an- 
ceſtors enjoyed in France, (three ſmall iſlands only excepted) were 
quickly ravithed from lim. The glory, the invincible glory of the na- 
tion, as it was vainly called, was tarnithed ; and the proud harons of 
England, inftead of meditating foreign conquetis, were ſcarcely able to 
defend their own domains. Such were the calamitous events of that dif- 
aſtrous reign: yet, in ſpite of theſe accumulated misfortunes, it is now 
univerſally allowed, that the foundation of all the future proſperity of 
Britain was laid in the unſortunate reign of Henry the Sixth ; for it was 
theſe misfortunes alone that compelled the nation to relinquith forever 
the vain idea of conquering France: an event, which, if ever it could 
have taken place, muſt have made Britain become only a dependent 


province of that mightier Kingdom. 


We thus perceive, that thoſe tranſactions, which, to the bulk of the 
people, feemed beſt calculated to augment the wealth, and exalt the 
power of the nation to the higheſt degree, had no other tendency than 


to pave the way to its tuturg debaſement; while other events, which, to 
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a warlike people, appeared the mott humiliating and unfortunate that 
could be conceived, proved at length to be the moſt fortunate incidents 
that could have befallen them. In the opinion of the vulgar, conqueſts 
always appear glorious; and extent of dominions, is, with them, the only 
criterion by which they can judge of the profperity of a nation. The phi- 
loſopher, on the contrary, knows that war is at all times pernicious to 
a trading kingdom, and that extended dominion muſt ever prove ruin- 
ous to a commercial people. He therefore views, without regret, the 
loſs of conqueſts; and ſees, without emotion, the moſt extenſive foreign 
dominions abandoned. He confiders theſe lofſes as the only effed ual 
means of preſerving the vigour of the original fate itſelf in future times, 


and of continuing to it that internal proſperity, on which alone its 


Exiitence, as an independent kingdom, mutt ultimately depend. 


All the writers who have examined into the flate of the fiſhing that 
might be carried on upon the coaſts, and among the iſlands of Great Bri- 
tain, have found it to be an object of ſuch vait magnitude, as to fill 
the aſtonithed mind with wonder, and to render the computations of its 
value almoſt incredible. Sir William Monſon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Gerard 
Malines, Emanuel Van Meteren, John De Witt, and others, have clearly 
ſhewed, that immenſe treaſures are annually drawn from that ſource 
by the Dutch; and that there is good foundation for their having digsi- 
tied it with the name of the gold mine of that republic. Great, no doubt, 
is the wealth they thus accumulate, and numerous the people are who 
depend on this employment for tuppurt; but, great as thete in truth muſt 
be allowed to be, they will ſink in our ettimation as intignificant, if 
compared with thoſe iti!] greater benetits that Britain might draw from 
that exhauſtleſs ſtore-houſe, which Nature has opened at her door, wittr 
a view, as it would ſeem, chicfly for her emolument. 


'Fhe amount of the demand for any article of neceſſary conſumpt, will 
always be proportioned to the cheapnets at which that article can be a- 
forded in the market. Eut the natural advantages that Britain poſſeſſes 
above Holland, with regard to theſe fiiheries, are ſuch as would put it in 
Her power ſo much to lower the price of that commodity in every market, 
as to augment the conſumpt perhaps beyond any aſſignable degree. The 
ſhoals of fiſh that annually ſwarm in thuſe ſeas, are ſo immenſe, as not 
to admit of being ſenſibly diminithed by any efforts of man; the quan- 
tity caught, therefore, will be bounded only by the number of hands 
employed in that great buſineſs. But, ſince there is neither danger of di- 
minithing the number of fith, nor of overſtock ing the market, the num- 
her of hands may he augmented to any proportion, and the value of 
the fiſhing be thus increafed to any conceivable degree. 


A> | By 
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By this mode of reaſoning, we are led to perceive; that Britain is un- 
der no neceſſity of ſending her induſtrious people to foreign realms, in 
queſt of employment; for the here poſſeſſes a boundlels territory (if the 


phraſe will be admitted) which never can be overitocked with inhabi- 


tants, but which, if properly improved, mult give riſe to an extended 
trade, and to numerous manufactures, that never could have been other- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed in this iſtand. She would thus become powerful, without 
provoking the reſentment of foreign nations: the would become com- 
mercial, without being obliged to go to war for the ſake of trade: the 
would become induftrious, without compulſory laws, or expenſive ar- 
rangements; and her wealth would be augmented, without her feeling 
ſo ſtrongly as the now does, that luxurious extravagance which ſprings 
from monopolies in trade, from lucrative contracts, from jobs, and from 
thoſe numerous colluſions which the operations of war engender in ſuch 
abundance. The public revenue would alſo be augmented to an aito- 
niihing degree, while the weight of our taxes. would ſcarcely be telt by 
any individual. 


The great benefits that Britain might have derived from a conduct in- 
fluenced by theſe principles, have been long ago perceived and pointed 
out. Pufendorf, a ſenſible foreigner, remarked, when fpeaking of Charles 
the Firſt, that under this King's reign, colonies were eſtablithed in Vir- 
* ginia, Bermudas, and Ireland, by which means, the Engliſb have ex- 
© tended their dominions. But there are /ome who believe that this hath 
* weakened the Englith at home; and that, in all probability, it would 
have been much more profitable for England, to have employed thoſe 
people in manuſactures, and hing of herrings, which produce ſuch vaſt 
* riches to the Dutch in the wery ſight of the Engliſb.“ The juſtneſs of this 
remark was not perceived by this nation when it was made; nor is the 
time as yet arrived, when the evidence in ſupport of it has acquired that 
full weight, which experience for a thort while longer will probably con- 
fer upon it. Thus far, I preſume, we already are iniitructed, as to be able 
to perceive, that whatever were the advantages Britain might have de- 
rived from her American colonies, it is impoſſible for her nato to tecure 
them to herſelf; and that, in attempting to procure for herſelf thoſe ad- 
vantages, whatever they were or might have been, immenie ſums of 
money have been expended, and many bloody wars have been under- 
taken by her, and all to no purpoſe. 'Theſe facts will not now be diſput - 
ed: and, without attending to any others of a leſs obvious nature, theſe 


alone afford a ſufficient data for us to conclude, * That a nation under 4 


government like that which Great Britain enjoys, muſt always bold 
* diftant profeſſions by a wery precarious tenure ; and that, on this ace 
count, it ought ta be her ſtudy, rather to improve ta the utmoſt, the inter- 
nal advantages nature has beft:wed upon herſeif, than to extend her 
vic tus toward the acquijition o diſtant dominions, Which, though they 
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© frould contain treaſures of the moſt invaluable Rind, yet, in the empbatio 
language of Scripture, thoſe treaſures will tate to themſelves «vings, and 
* fy away,” leaving ber not only poor, becauſe of the toſs ſhe may t us. ſuſ- 
tain, but exhaufted alſo, becauſe of the firuggle ſhe will maintain, before 
the ſeparation can be fully effected. | 


It was theſe conſiderations that induced me to think I ſhould perform 
an acceptable ſervice to my country, by endea vouring, at preſent, to turn 
the eyes of the nation from contemplating thoſe diſtant objects they 
have ſo long viewed with an idolatrous regard, and to direct them to- 
wards thoſe objects at home, infinitely more valuable, which A nn. 
tunately been hitherto too much neglected. {5 8 


On ca} in this diſquifition, I am ſenſible I purſue a route that has 
not been untrode by others. The advantages that Britain might have 
derived from her fitheries, are fo great, and at the ſame time ſo extreme- 
ly obvious, as to have attracted the notice (as I have already ſaid) of ſe- 
veral men who have been deſervedly eſteemed for their knowledge, and 
love ot their country. Their arguments have produced conviction. In 
conſequence of that conviction, eflorts have at different times been 
made towards eitablithing thoſe fiſheries; but hitherto in vain, The 
Dutch till continue to underiell us in every market, in ſpite of thoſe. 
boatted natural advantages we have been ſaid to poſſeſs. Hence it has been 
inferred, that thofe advantages are leſs real, than they have been repre- 
ſented. The interence is plauſible; it is allowed, though the concluſion 
be not juit. Though our etiorts in the proſecution of this great national 
object, have hitherto been attended with leſs ſucceſs than could have 
been withed, it may have proceeded merely from a want of ſkill in thoſe 
who conducted the undertaking, and not from the impracticability there» 
of. A waggon is an uſeful machine. By means of it, weighty loads can 
be tranſported from place to place, at a much ſinaller charge than on 
the backs of beaſts of burthen. The uſe of waggons, however, is not uni- 
verſally introduced into all the countries of Europe. It might happen, 
that a man, by diligently obſerving the manifold benefits that another 
country derived from the uſe of wheel-carriages, might naturally extend 
his views to his own, and clearly perceive the great advantages that 
might reſult trom the uſe of ſuch carriages. He might perceive, that his 
own country was much leſs hilly, and therefore much better adapted 
for the uſe of ſuch machines, than that in which he had obſerved them. 
He might, from the facts which he had been enabled to collect, demon- 
ſtrate, in the cleareſt manner, the great advantages his native country 
would derive from the introducing into it, the uſe of wheel-carriages in 
general. This demonſtration might be ſo clear, as to carry the fulleſt 
conviction with it to all who choſe to examine the ſubject. Influenced 


dy tlieſe conſiderations, the Legilla ture might decree honours, and beſtow: 


lucrative 


RS 


lucrative premiums on ſuch of the inhabitants as ſhould procure and 
employ waggons in carrying heavy burthens. Yet, in ſpite of all theſe 
inducements, it might be found, after ſome time, that the people, as 
would naturally in that caſe be ſaid, continued obftinate or indolent, and 
Aupidly refuſed to benefit themſelves by. ujing theſe: convenient wehicles ; 
and that, at laſt, tired out with many fruitleſs efforts, the Legiſlature 
might abandon the enterpriſe! as hopeleſs. After all theſe things had 
happened, it might chance to be ſuggeſted, that among the numerous 
encouragements that had been offered, no one had ever yet attempted 
to make good roads; from the want of which, carriages were rendered 
altogether. uſeleſs, The idea is no ſooner ſuggeited, than it appears obvi- 
ouſly juſt. Roads, in conſequence of this conviction, are inſtantly made. 
Theſe no ſooner become paſſable, than carriages begin to be ſeen: they 
miiltiply daily; and a fhort expericace diſcovers, that witl.out any other 
kind of encouragement, the uſe of wheel-carriages becomes univerſal 
throughout the whole kingdom. The want of ſucceſs in an enterpriſe, 
is nt therefore a proof of its impracticability. 

bas 245 

/ i$uch is the argument I would employ to invalidate the general charge 
Againſt our fiſheries, from the facts above ſtated. How far it can be em- 
played in the caſe before us, will be made maniſett in the ſequel. 
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Dificulties that obflru Beginning Enterpriſes, ' 
illuſtrated, 3 


A* opinion very generally prevails among mankind, that when a coun. 

try poſſeſſes the conveniences neceſſary for carrying on any parti; 
cular manufacture; if, at the ſame time, on account of rhe general po- 
verty of the people, the hire of labour, and the price of proviſions ſhould 
be cheap ; nothing but the indolence or other bad qualities of the inha- 
bitants of that poor country, can prevent them from outrivalling thoſe 
of a richer country, in which labour js in general dearer, and provifions 
for the moſt part conſiderably higher in price. * Nothing, however, is 
farther ſrom truth than this general opinion, as there are numberleſs 


circumſtances that concur to depreſs a beginning manuſacture, that can 
have no influence after it is once eſtabliihed which circumſtances are 
in ſome caſes of ſuch powerful and over-ruling influence, as that vets 
induſtry, cheapneſs of provifions, or labour, nor any other advantages 
ariſing from local fituation, will be nearly ſufficient” to counter-bals 
lance. To diſcover the fallacioutnefs of this general prejudice, It will be 
neceſſary here to enter into ſome details; which, it is hoped, will not 
be deemed impertinent, when it mall be found, that, from this inveſtiga- 
tion, many uſeful inferences may be drawn. | 


To obtain the neceſſary information on this head, and with a view to 
judge of the profits that might be derived from it in different circum- 
ſtauces, it will be of ule: to trace the progreſs of an infant manufacture 
ttep by lep, from its firſt introduction into a place where it was not be- 
fore known, till its final eitablihment there, when compared with the 
profits which might accrue to thoſe who carried on the fame manu- 
ſacture, in a part of the country where it had been long and fully ella- 
blithed. ; | yy 


For 


* From this general charge, Iam bound, in juftice, to acquit the very 
ingenious Pr Fucker, Dean of Gloceker, who, ſeveral yearsago, publith» 
ed a Treatiſe, with an exprets view to how the grouadleſneſs of this opis 
nion. That treatitle, and moit of the other political works of that author 
Ihad an opportunity cf reading, for the firfttiine, a few months ago; and 
1am happy to have it ih my power, in this public menner, to cxprets my 
ſenſe of the high ſacisiaction and inſtruction 1 received from the peruſal 
of them. In the following effay, I confider the ſubject under a different 
Point of view from that which lie has given of It. 


3 


For example : Suppoſe it were propoſed to introduce the woollen ma- 
nuſacture into a part of the country where it was not at all known. That 
the difficulties which will require to be ſurmounted in this attempt may 
be the more apparent, it will be proper, in the firtt place, to give a ſlight 
ſketch of the manner of conducting that buſineſs, in a place where it * 
been bug: eſtabliſhed, and properly carried on. 


In all e when carried to their full perfection, the different 
branches of labour are divided, and each individual is at liberty to carry 
on his own department as a ſeparate buſineſs for his own profit. In ſuch 
8 tate of things, we thall ſelec, as an example for a general illuſtration, 
the caſe of a young man who has juit ſerved an apprenticethip to the 
trade of a weaver, and who is about to ſet up in buſineſs on his own ac- 
count. Such a one, without any other ſtock than what would be ſuffici- 
ent for procuring a weaving loom, and the few other implements of his 
profeſſion, together with a ſmall ſam in money, goes to market, ſelects 
that kind of yarn that ſeems beſt calculated for the purpoſe he has in 
view, purchaſes as much of it as is ſufficient for making a web of the 
uſual dimenſions, fetches it home, puts it in his loom, and, ſo ſoon as it 
is woven, carries his web to market, ſclls it, and returns with the price 
of it in his pocket, or lays that out in purchaſing neceſſaries for his ſub- 
fitence and future employment. Nothing is more ſimple than ſuch a 
procedure, _ He lives at caſe, without care, upon the certain product of 


his labour. 


"Such, in a great meaſure, is the routine of bufineſs among all the indi- 
viduals of a large manufacture, whenever that is ſo thoroughly eſtabliſh- 
ed as to have labour divided, ſo as to allow every branch to form a ſepa- 


rate and independent employment. 


Let us now ſuppoſe, that the ſame weaver, inſtead of beginning buſi- 
neſs in his native diſtrict, whether allured by the cheapneſs of living, or 
induced by any other apparent conveniency, thould go to ſome other 
part of the country, where the woollen manufacture was hitherto un- 
known, hoping there. to carry on his buſineſs with greater profit. Mark 


the conſequences. 


tlis firſt inconvenience would ariſe from the want of implements 
neceſſary for .carrying-on his work. None of the tools uſed in his bufi- 
neſs being made for ſale in the place of reſidence he has now choſen, 
he would be under the neceſſity of procuring them ſrom that part of 
the country where they are uſually made. They are, we ſhall ſuppoſe, 
commiſſioned from thence. After waiting for them long, they at laſt 
come to hand. On account of the price of carriage, and other charges, 
they will be extremely dear. When they come to be examined, . 
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it is diſcovered, that either through the careleſſneſs or the villainy of the 
mechanic, they are clumſy, ill made, and unfit for work. Poſſibly, 
through hurry or inattention, ſome eflential part has been omitted: 
perhaps ſome tender parts have been broken in the carriage. What, in 
either caſe, can he do? The diſtance, and other circumitances, put it out 
of his power to return them. If he thall commiſſion others, he is not 
only ſubjected to a new expence, and the ſame riſks as before, but he 
muſt alſo in that caſe be laid idle till they arrive. If he ſhall attempt to 
get his tools repaired by the mechanics he finds where he is, he him- 
ſelf muſt become their infirucor, a taſk that he is in all probability but 
very ill qualified to perform. At the beit, if the repairs can be made at 
all, it muſt be aſter numberleſs delays, with infinite trouble, and at an 
exorbitant charge; and at latt it will be found, that nine times at leaft 
in ten, thoſe tools which have coſt ſo much trouble and expence, will be 
altogether unfit for uſe ; and the manufacturer muſt either be laid idle 
till others thall arrive, or be content to do his work impertectly, becauſe 
ol the rudeneſs of his tools. f 


Suppoſe, however, that all theſe inconveniencies, by patience and aſ- 
ſiduity, Mall in time be overcome, and that at laſt he does begin to work, 
ft cannot be long before ſome of his tools will be out of order, and need to 
be repaired, When this thall happen, he will again be reduced to the ſame 
dilemma as before. A tool, which, in his native diſtrict, could in a few 
minutes have been put in order at the expence of a farthing, for want 
of proper artiſts here, is rendered altogether uſeleſs. Becauſe ofthe want: 
of this tool, the manufacturer is again laid idle, until a new one can be 
obtained in its place, unlefs he ſhall have had the precaution to provide 
at firit a large ſupply. Thus it happens, that, to keep one man at work 
Here, a greater quantity of tools muſt be provided at the beginning, than 
would have been ſufficient to keep half a ſcore at work in his native diſ- 
trict; each of which tools will not perhaps laſt one-fourth part of the time 
it would have done, had he continued in the place of his nativity. This 
is an inconvenience that muſt be ſenfibly felt by a poor man, and will be 
more than ſufficient to counterbalance a great difference between the two 
places, in point of wages, and expence of living ; but this is only the be- 
ginning, and the lighteſt part ofthe troubles he is doomed to encounter. 


Let us now attend our weaver when he thinks of beginning his work, 
When he goes in queſt of yarn, none is to be found. He is now at a fult 
ſtop. About the detail of ſpinning, he knows nothing ; but yarn muſt be 
had, or he muſt remain forever idle. He finds he muſt now either en- 

B gage- 


+ The Reader will perhaps imagine, that the picture above drawn, is 
N and exaggerated. I therefore think it neceſſary to declare, 
that it is no more than a true delineation of what I myſelf have expe- 


rienced, Non ignara mali miſeris quccurrere diſco. + 
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gage in a branch of buſineſs with which he is entirely unacquainted, or 
totally abandon his employment. After many ſad reflections on his piti- 
able ſituation, we ſhall ſuppoſe, that, not yet entirely ſubmitting to de- 
ſpair, he determines to proceed. Away he goes to purchaſe wool, with a 
view to get it ſpun. In the place where he is, no wool can be found. This 
neceſſary article, he perceives, muſt be ordered ſrom fome dittant part of 
the country; and to what part of the country he ſhould apply for the 
kind of wool wanted, he knows not; neither docs he know how to name 
the kind of wool he wants, being entirely a ſtranger to the technical lan- 
guage, and every detail relating to that branch of buſineſs. 


Here, if he has not had a ftock much greater than would have been 
ſufficient to carry on his original employment, he mutt itop, as altoge- 
ther unable to proceed. Let us ſuppoſe, however, that by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome monied men who befriend him, he ſhall be now ſupported, and 
be thus prevented from abandoning the enterpriſe. Wool, we ſhall ſay, 
is one way or other commiſſioned for. It at laſt arrives: probably it is 
not of the ſort wanted, and none of the parties concerned are judges 
ſufficient to know whether it ought to be returned or not. Poſſibly it is 
charged at too a price, either through the kna very of his correſpondent, 
or from his not knowing where is the beſt and cheapeit market for that 
commodity. Whatever be its defects, it muſt be taken as it comes. In 
like manner, oil muſt be commiſſioned for, and he will be liable to equal, 
if not to greater impoſitions in regard to that article. 


"Theſe two neceſſary articles, let us ſuppoſe, arrived; the undertakers 
are next to look out for women to ſpin. Before they can begin to this 
operation, cards muſt be provided, which mutt be obtained with all the 
trouble, and at the ſame riſk as the weavers tools above mentioned, with 
this additional inconvenience, that neither thoſe to whom they belong, 
nor thoſe who are to uſe them, can know whether they are good, or 
whether they are bad, and as little do:they know in what manner pro- 
perly to uſe them : ſo that much of the wool will be waſted; and what 
is ſpun, will be converted into ſuch yarn as can never be manufactured 
into right ſtuff. 


To obviate theſe inconveniencies, it becomes neceſſary for the under- 
takers, if they hope to ſucceed, to obtain from a clothing country, 
ſome perſon who is acquainted with this branch of the buſineſs, to 
inſtruc their own people in it. Men of eſtabliſhed character are thy to 
leave their native abode, unleſs tempted by high wages. This conſtitutes 
an additional expence. When this teacher arrives, a ſenſe of his own im- 
portance will naturally make him aſſume a dictatorial authority, and af- 
fe modes of procedure that none dares to controul. At home, no per- 
fons will leave their ordinary employments, to engage in this new branch 
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of buſineſs, unleſs they are bribed at a very high expence: Spinners, 
therefore, muſt at firit obtain very great wages. In this manner, and in 
this manner alone, yarn of an inferior quality, though at a monſtrous 
price, may be at laſt obtained, and our weaver be permitted to com- 
meace buſineſs in his own particular department. 


He does accordingly begin; nor is it long before his web is finiſhed. 
But when he looks about as uſual for a merchant, none can be found. 
He perceives it muſt be fulled, dyed and dreſſed, before any one will look 
at it. But artiſans capable of performing theſe operations, are not, where 
he is, to be had, What can be more diſcouraging, than the dreary pro- 
ſpet of meeting with nothing but perpetual rubs and difficulties? yet 
theſe difficulties mult either be overcome, or the buſineſs be entirely 
abandoned. 


A fuller, therefore, muſt be obtained. To get one who underſtands 
this buſineſs, he muſt be tempted by very high offers, and mult alfo be 
inſured of finding continual employment, or be paid a certain ſtipend 
ihould that employment fail. To find work to this man, not one weaver, 
but many, muſt be employed. Theſe muſt be fought for at a diſtance, 
and bribed to come from thence, in the fame manner as the other arti- 
fans above named. Expences are multiplied without end, and no ap- 
pearance of profit. 


'Theſe difficulties are ſtill to be farther augmented, on account of the 
ayer and the drefer. People who are maſters of theſe branches of buſi- 
neſs, mutt be men of knowledge and property: The dying, in particular, 
cannot be carried on with oeconomy, but upon a large ſcale, as the re- 
fuſe materials of one dying vat are uſeful for another, but do not admit 
of being kept for a long time. In (mall works, therefore, all theſe mutt 
be thrown away. Hence it follows, that unleſs the man thail be paid a 
very extraordinary ſalary, he cannot be induced to give up certain buſi- 
neſs in one place, to ſettle in another, where his employment would be 


ſo extremely precarious. 


It would be tireſome, though this ſubject is not nearly exhauſted, to 


enter more minutely into this detail. What has been ſaid, is ſufficient to 
how, that however favourable circumitances may be for carrying on a 


F : particular manufacture in any place, the inconvenicncies that preſent 


= themſelves at beginning it, are ſuch as require the greateſt excrtions to 
- overcome them, 


From the above detail, it appears ſufficiently obvious, that, in a place 


8 where a new manufacture is about to be introduced, no individual can 
engage in a particular branch of that manuſaQture on his own ſeparate 
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zecount, as he may eaſily do when it is once fairly ſet a- going; and in- 
deed, as muſt always be done, before the manufacture can be carried to 
its ultimate degree of perfection. A ſtock is wanted to ſupport the com- 


plex operations of the whole, which is much greater than can be com- 


manded by any individual manufacturer; and it is no eaſy matter, in 
mo ny caſes, to find individuals who will venture the neceſſary funds in 


ſuch a precarious undertaking. Even when money is found, it ſo far ex- 


ceeds the abilities of any one man to be minutely acquainted with every 
ſeparate branch of the employment, that thoſe concerned are liable to 
multiplied frauds and abuſes, which accumulate expences to ſuch a de- 


gree, as muſt exclude all thought of profit for a conſiderable length of 


time x. From theſe conſiderations, it ought not ſo much to excite our 
wonder, 


* The Reader is requeſted to be particularly attentive to this circumſtance. Specu. 
g>tive men who reflect for the firſt time on the means of promoting improvement in a 
place, are apt to think, that if a ſtock can be obtained ſufficient for carrying on the 
branch of buſineſs propoſed, all difficulties are removed; but men of experience know 
that this is far from being the caſe. They know, that where many men, who are not 
to depend on the buſineſs propoſed for their ſubſiſtence, contribute to form a joint ſtock 
for carrying it on, which muſt be entruſted to the management of others, over whom 
The proprietors (on account of their ignorance) can ſcarce have any controul, no other 
effect is ufually produced, than to enrich a few artful knaves, who connive with each 
other in the management, till the capita! is ſpent, and the undertaking is forced to be 
abandoned. The inftances of this nature that occur, are ſo numerous, as cannot eſcape 
the notice of every attentive obſerver, and ſerve effectually to deter ſuch from engag- 
ing in ſuch chimerical enterpriſes. The Britith herring-fiſhery, undertaken about thirty 
years ago, under the patronage of the Prince of Wales, was a noted caſe of this kind. 


The above objections are general, and it is neceſſary I ſhould here enter into par- 


ticulars. 

Thoſe who think that nothing elſe but money is wanting to eſtabliſh manufactures in 
a poor country, will naturally make light of that objection, and conclude, that if the 
men of property are not ſtrangely deficient in regard to public ſpirit, that objection 
might eaſily be removed. If, ſay they, the flock required is too great for an individual 
to commend, is it too great for a partnerſhip? or if too great for a partnerſhip, could it 
be too great for an incorporated company? Why may not the one or the other of theſe 
meaſures be adopted, ſecing all the individuals of the country would be ſo much gainers 
by the eftabliſhment of ſuch a manufacture? Since the meaſure is ſo practicable, why 
ſtould it be delayed? ; 

The obſervations made above, might ſerve for an anſwer to this objection; but ſome- 
thing farther muſt be added. The propoſition here made, when rightly underſtood, is 
much the ſame as if we were to ſay, If a man finds, that by attempting to carry on a certain 
manufacture, aht the loſs, if at one per cent. of his capital is too great, will that loſs 
he too great, if it ſhould amount to two per cent.? or if too great at two per cent. will it 
de too much at three? In trade, a large capital is often uſeful, and, under the direction 
of men well ſkilled in that department, and properly intereſted in its ſucceſs, it may be 
employed with profit; but in manufactures, a large capital is in moſt caſes pernicious ; 
nur is it poſſible in general to carry a manufacture to its ultimate degree of perfection, 
where a large capital belonging to one individual, or to one company, is employed; nor 
can the efforts of any ſuch individual or company be (a few particular caſes only except- 
ed) ſucceſsful, where they are put in competition with others who have fallen into the 
proper train of carrying on that particular manufacture with ſmall tock. This ſeeming 
patwivax WHL LE cal illuhrated, by giving a particular detail of tac mode in which 
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wonder, that few manufaQures ſhould be begun in a poor country, how- 
ever favourably it may be circumſtanced for carrying them on, When 
theſe circumſtances are abſtractly confidered, as that any manufactures 
ſhould be there begun at all. The truth is, that moſt perſons who engage 
in new undertakings of this ſort, are not ſufficiently aware of theſe dif- 
ficulties till after they are fairly engaged ; and when they have proceed- 
ed a certain length, they ſee they muſt either go forward at all hazards, 
or loſe the whole they have already ventured. Hope, pride, and deſpair, 
then concur'in urging them to proceed. 'They are thus induced to go on, 
till they at laſt either ſucceed, or irrecoverably fail. 


By continued exertions, obſtinate perſeverance, and great command of 
money, the undertaking may at laſt go on with profit. In this caſe, in- 
ſtead of individuals labouring, each in his own department, for his own 
ſeparate profit (the only oeconomical'and proper mode of carrying on 
any manufacture) the ſeparate labourers muſt all be employed for the 
profit, and under the direction of the undertakers for the whole. This 
gives riſe to new inconveniencies, which mutt alſo be borne with for a 
time, and at length be finally overcome before that manufacture can fall 

into 


the Dutch carry on the particular manufacture here in queſtion, that of building buſſes, 
and catching and curing herrings. 


When a herring-buſs is propoſed to be built, ſeveral journeymen tradeſmen, who have 
made a little money out of the ſavings of their wages, aſſociate together, and agree to 
build a buſs at their joint charge and riſk. Among theſe are carpenters, ſmiths, fail 
and rope-makers, block-makers, and ſo on. Each of theſe agree to furniſh the labour 
that falls to their own ſhare, and to take their chance of payment from the ſale or ſuc- 
ceſs of the veſſel. The merchants who furniſh the ſeveral materials of which the veſ- 
ſcl conſiſts, are alſo aſſociated with them, and are allowed a certain ſhare of the veſſel 
when finiſhed, for their payment. In this manner, every perſon who contributes any 
thing to the charge of building the veſſel, becomes a proprietor in part, according to 
ſuch proportions as are agreed upon at the beginning; and it becomes the intereſt of 
every individual, to ſee that the work of each other artiſt, and the materials furniſhed 
by every one, are good and fufficient, as his own profit, that is to ſay, the value of his 
ſhare, will be augmented thereby. Knowing, at the ſame time, that the value of his 
ſhare of the veſſel, when finiſhed, will be the ſame if he ſhall perform his part of the 
work in a week, as it would be if he took a month to do it; and, anxious to acquire ag 
great a profit as he can, he exerts himſelf to the utmoſt of his power, and thus works 
with a degree of aſſiduity, that is altogether unknown where labour is paid by the days 
After all, when the veſſel comes to be ſold, he thinks himſelf no loſer, if he gets as 
much for his labour, as he would have received from a maſter of his own trade, had he 
worked to him for the ſame time as a journeyman, and is extremely well ſatisfied if he 
gets a very ſmall matter more. 'The merchant alſo who has furniſhed materials, thinks 
himſelf no loſer if he clears prime coit upon the fale; but if he gains as much as he 
would have got if he had fold. the materials to a tradeſman in whole-ſale, he thinks 
himſelf extremely well off. 

B2ing finiſhed in this manner, it is obvious, that the veſſel can be ſold greatly below 


the price it could have been afforded for, had it been built in any other way. The ſeve- 
ral artiſans, in conſequence of their ſigni exertions, will, at a moderate computa. 


tion, have performed thirty or ſorty per cent. more Work, than if they bad been work. 
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Into the natural channel in which it ought to flow. Durin g this ſtage of 
Its progreſs, there always is, and necefſarily-mutt be, a continued ſtru ggle 
between the maſter and the ſervant; the one ever ſtriving to obtain as 
high, and the other to give as low wages as poſſible. This gives riſe to 
mutual acts of opprefſion and injuſtice, -that engender bad humour and 
diſſentions, which diſturb the public tranquillity, and interrupt the ope - 
rations of commerce. In this conteſt, after the manufacture is fairly 
eſtabliſhed, the beam will in general preponderate for a time in favour of 


the mafters, who will then have it in their power to reduce the wages of 
the labourers. It will thus continue to vibrate for ſome time, till at //,, 
length, ſrom the number of perſons who will come to be employed in r 


every branch of the manufacture, an opportunity will be given to the 
moſt active and enterpriſing; individuals in every department, gradually 
to emancipate themſelves from ſervitude, and to eftablith themſelves as 
ſeparate and independent manufacturers, in that particular branch which 
each has ſeverally acquired. | 
| Such 


Ing for hire. The maſter's profit, which, upon a journeyman, is uſually about fifteen 
or twenty per cent. is alſo ſaved ; ſo that the goods manufactured, can be ſold without 
loſs, at forty or fifty per cent. lower, than they could have been afforded for, had a mer- 
chant contracted with a maſter-carpenter to have furniſhed the veſfel. When the Britiſh 
herring-fiſhery was attempted, every veſſel was contracted for in the manner laſt men- 
tioned ; nor could it be expected, that theſe contracts, in the circumſtances of the Com- 
pany, would be very narrowly enguired into. Was it to be expected, that a Company, in 
theſe circumſtances, could poſſibly ſtand a competition with the Dutch, even if no other 
particular but that already mentioned had been in their favour ? But when it is alſo ad. 
verted to, that the ſame plan is purſued in fitting out the veſſels for the fiſhery, as in 
building them, every perſon employed, in any way whatever, becoming a ſharer both 
in the profit and loſs of the venture, it is obvious, that it was the wildeſt idea that could 
ever enter into the mind of man, to think of competing; with them in foreign markets, 
with regard to the price of this manufacture, till a ſimilar &conomical plan of manage- 
ment was adopted by ourſelves. | 

We have felt, that the Dutch carried on their ſeveral operations with leſs expence 
than ourſelves; and have looked cn, with a fiupid kind of admiration, at their econo- 
my, without attempting to inveſtigate the circumſtances which gave riſe to it; believ- 
ing, that Dutehmen were naturally diſpoſed to be more abſtemious, alert, and perſe- 
vering than otrſelves,--without once dreaming, that this economy proceeded entirely 
from the circeriftainces in which they were placed, Put the inhabitants of Britain in 
the ſame circumſtances, and they have been always found equal to the Dutch in any 
exertions. Bring a ſufficient number of people together, who labour in any kind of ma- 
nufacture, where there is a great demand for that manufacture, and they will natur- 
ally fall into the ſame mode of procedure as that I have deſcribed, and thus reduce the 
price of the commodity to its loweſt poſſible degree in Britain, as well as in Holland. 
T have at this moment under my eye, a practical proof of the truth of this aſſertion, 
with which I ſhall conclude this long note. 


In the city of Edinburgh, for ſome years paſt, 2 taſte for building has very much pre- 
vailed, inſomuch that there is there a very quick ſale for new houſes. In conſequence 
of this circumſtance, many maſons, houſe-carpenters, &c. have been bred up in that 
neighbourhood; and theſe have naturally fallen of late into the way of building houſes 
exactly upon the plan above mentioned, and have by that means reduced the price 
of that manufacture forty or fifty per cent, lower than it coſt before that method was 

adopted; 
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such is the natural progreſs of every manuſacture from its firſt eſta- 
blithment, till it attains its final perfection. The progreſs is low, and à 
great length of time muſt elapſe in its gradual advancement, during all 
which time the expence of the ſeveral operations will be gradually di- 
minithing. Hence it is, that a manufacture that has been long eſtabliſh- 
ed, ſo as to have attained to nearly its latt ſtage of perfection, tho? car- 
ried on in a place where many natural conveniencies are wanting, will 
far outrival the ſame manufacture during the firit ſtages of its progreſs, 
though it ſhould be begun in a place inſinitely mote favourable to it 


than the former in many reſpects. 


Though, for the ſake of illuſtration, I have ſelected as an example, a 
particular branch of manufacture only, the Reader will perceive, that the 
foregoing reaſoning applies to manufactures in general, without any li- 
mitation 3 and I with it to be ſo underſtood. - To many, the minute de- 
tail of circumſtances above enumerated will feem unintereſting; but 
they will not appear, I hope, in that light, to fuch as ſtudy the principles 
of national induſtry, and are anxious to forward the improvement of 
their native country. In the attainment of knowledge of every kind, 
the road is at firſt but rugged and unpleaſant; but as we advance, the 
proſpects open, and beauties are ſucceſſively diſcovered, which never 
could have been ſeen had we refuſed to enter into the rugged path at 
Frſt. Let us then reſolve to proceed. Though tirefome the way, the 
object in view, if once acquired, will afford an ample.recompence for all 
our toil. 


CHAT 


adopted; and there can he no doubt hut a ſimilar change would take place, wherever 
à like opportunity occurred. It is only where this can be done, that manufactures are 
ever reduced to their loweſt poſſible price; ſo that it is only where all the manufacturers 
have ſmall ftocks, and work with their own hands, that economy and cheapneſs pre- 
vail in manufactures. Whenever a man acquires a ftock, he will naturally employ 
others under him; in which caſe, there muſt be leis economy than when be was obligedi 
to work with his own hand. 

I am ſufficiently aware, that, in many caſes, manufactures are carried on with pro- 
fit, by monied men; and that, in all caſes where this is practiſed, the profit may be 
treat, in proportion to the amount of the ſtock employed: hut wherever this arangement 
takes place, there is no doubt, that the particular manufacture in queſtion is not ſold'at 
the loweft price for which it could be afforded, with very few exceptions indeed; and 
by conſequence it could not ſtand a competition, in foreign markets, with others of the 
ſame kind manufattured upon a proper plan. By this teſt it will appear, that the 
number of manufactures, that have been carried to the higheſt degree of perſection, are 
extremely few; and, from the reaſoning throughout the whole of this ſmall perform. 
ance, I hope it will be obvious, that in no caſe can this happen, but in a eloſe compact. 
ed community. Holland, in this reſpeQ, poſſeſſes advantage that no other part of Eu. 
rope enjoys, which is the moral cauſe of thoſe habits of induſtry and economy. which 
characterize thoſe people. Let any European Power increaſe the population of their 
country to the ſame degree, (which can never happen, but where equitable laws take 
place, and ccnveniency for trade abound) and a ſumilar effect would be produced. 


* 


Anather exaraple of the happy effects of his plan of policy, 28 well as 4 proof that 
. t 


mankind-maturallp-fall-inte-that- mode of- conduct when left to themſelves in proper 


"circumftances, is-afforded me from the intercking annals of Lenguella a village near 


Genoa, which has only of late ſprung up, and is now perhaps the mot. flouriſhing place 
in Italy. A great many perſons, ſays the writer of their ſtory, are concerned in every 
veſſel fitted out at Lenguella; ſo that when a loſs happens, which is but ſeldom, it falls 
light. The very ſeamen are reckoned part-owners, and have nothing certain but their 
Lictuals: If they gain nothing by the voyage, the ſeamen have no wages: if the voyage 
be ſucceſsful, the ſeamens parts of the veſſel are valued at 600 livres, and they receive 
a proportional ſhare of the profit. The fear of loſing their labour, and the hopes of 
gaining without riſking any capital, make the ſeamen bold, active and diligent, and 
indeed there are no where to be met with more hardy and able ſailors than thoſe of 
Lenguella.* Gent. Mag. 1753. p. I69.--Succeſs is the neceſſary conſequence of this ac. 
tive induſtry. Another parallel example is afforded by the inhabitants of the iſland of 
Nantucket in America, whoſe efforts have in like manner, and from the ſame cauſes, 
been crowned with the moſt darling wiſhed ſucceſs. Theſe men outdo even the Dutch 


ia frugality, patlence, perGvcrance, but above all in a ſpirit of daring caterpriſe. 


[a } 
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OhMructions to Manufafures and Arts, ariſing 
from the fewneſs of the people, and their wide dij- 
ferſion in a country of great extent. 


. Hang inconveniencies enumerated in the laſt chapter, are felt in ſome 
degree on introducing a new manufacture into any place, tho”, in 
certain circumſtances, they muit preſs leſs ſeverely than others. "Thoſe 
that I now proceed to enumerate, not only affect the manufacture at rhe 
beginning, but continue for ever to operate asa clog to retard its pro- 
greſs, ſo as to exclude all hope of ſeeing any manufacture carried on 
with ſucceſs till theſe obſtructions be etlectually removed, whatever o- 
ther circumftances conſpire to favour it, or how great ſoever the efforts 
may be in every other reſpect to encourage it. As the not having at- 
tended to this peculiarity, is the principal reaſon why all our efforts to 
eſtabliſh the herring-fithery upon our coaſt have hitherto proved abor- 
tive, I muſt beg that the Reader will be ſo obliging as to beſtow all poſ- 
fible attention to this branch of the ſubject. 


Many are the inconveniencies to which the inhabitants ofa thinly peo- 
pled country are ſubjected; among the greateſt of which may be reckon- 
ed, that life of indolence, and conſequent poverty, to which they are in a 
great meaſure, from that circumſtance alone, neceſſarily ſubjected. It is in 
ſociety only that man's mental powers attain perfection. It is from the 
united efforts of many, that the force of man becometh irreſiſtible. Com- 
merce, manufactures, owe their exiſtence to ſociety. Bring men together 
into a compacted body, and like the rays of the fun collected in the ſo- 
cus of a burning glaſs, their influence is powerful upon every thing that 
comes within their reach ; no object in nature is found ſufficient to re- 
ſit them. Diſperſe them, on the contrary, and, as ſingle individuals, their 
influence is loft ; their power ſeems to he annihilated. In that ſolitary 
ſlate, ſcarce an object in nature can be found, that does not reſiſt the fee- 
ble arm of man. Many of theſe objects thus become uſeleſs to him, tho? 
they might have been naturally fitted to relieve thoſe wants which mott 
cruelly diſtreſs him. While he remains in this ſtate, therefore, in vain 
do we look for improvement. Manufactures, agriculture, trade, are all 


Equally beyond his reach; and it is the height of folly, ever to expect to 


lee any of them flourith, while he is in theſe circumſtances. General aſ- 
ſertiong, 
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ſertions, however, in a caſe of this moment, ought not to be relied upon, 
I therefore proceed to more particular illuſtrations. 


In every confiderable manufacture, many materials neceſſary for car- 
rying it on, and for conſtructing the tools employed in it, muſt be col- 
lected from a variety of places. It has been remarked, that even in ſome 
ordinary articles of food, the dithes are compoſed of materials that have 
been brought irom the moſt diſtant parts of the globe; there is ſcarce a 
manufacture of which the ſame thing might not with equal juttice be at- 
fected. It is a neceſſary conſequence of this remark, that the materials 
which are requilite for carrying on that manufacture, mutt either be 
brought direct from the places where they are naturally produced, or 
they mult be obtained by a circuitous commerce at the ſecond, third, or 
fourth hand, according to circumſtances. Hence it is obvious, that thoſe 
who obtain the different articles dire irom the places where they are 
produced, mutt get them at the loweit poſlible price: whereas thoſe who 
are obliged to procure them only at the ſecond hand, mutt pay higher 
ſor them; and thoſe who get them only in the third, or fourth, or fifth 
place, muſt pay higher and higher, proportioned to the number of eps 
they are removed from thc firit hand. | 


It follows, that, in great and populous marts, ſuch as London or Am- 
ſterdam, or their neighbourhood, many materials neceliary for Carrying 
on every manufacture, or tor conſtructing the tools employed in it, can 
be obtained cheaper than in any other place of ſmaller note; becauſe, 
the more of them can in that caſe be brought directly from the places 
where they are produced, | ; 


In a large place alſo, where artiſans and manufactures of all kinds 
abound, and where of courſe every produce, whether of nature or of 
art, can be had either in its greateſt perfection, or in that precife ſtate 
which exactly ſuits the wants and circumſtances of the purchaſer, and 
where every ſuperfluity, even of the moſt trifling nature, can be diſpoſed 
of to its full value, manufatturers and artiſans can obtain every tool 
they ule at the cheapett rate, and can get them repaired at the ſmallett 
poſſible expence. They are thus enabled to carry on their ſeveral ope- 
rations at a fmaller charge, and to live, upon the whole, at a leſs expence 
than they could afford todo in a ſmaller place, where ſome of the neceſ- 
ſaries of life are cheaper, but where a much greater waſte in the expen- 
diture of them mutt be incurred +, 


C | If 


+ See this ſubject more particularly illuſtrated, Obſervations on Nas 
tional Indufiry, p. 348,-9,-50. 


- [T8 } - 
If the place where any manufacture is eſtabliſhed be of ſmall extent, 
the trouble and expence in obtaining the neceſſary articles will be great- 
ly augmented. Let it, for example, be ſuppoſed, that the different ar- 
tieles required for carrying on the particular manufacture in queſtion, 
could be moft eaſily procured from the Wett Indian iflands, Cadiz, Leg- 
horn, Liſpon, London, Amſterdam, and St Peterfburgh. If the place 
where the manufacture is eſtabli hed, be not large enough to have thips 
conſtantly trading to all thefe ſeveral places, and to other parts where 
the commodities obtained from theſe places are in requelt, there will be 
a neceffity for deviting ſome other method of obtaining them. A general 
order would in that cafe be given for procuring the ſeveral articles 
wanted in London, ſuppofe, from whence they might be ſent directly to 
the manufacturing place, if it were fo conſiderable as to admit of carrying 
on a direct London trade. In this caſe, the expence on many articles will 
2 very conſiderably augmented, by paſſing thro? fo many hands, which 
will be greatly enhanced by reaſon of the greatneſs and complexity of bu- 
ſineſs that this neceſſarily occaſions. As the demand for the articles wanted 
cannot be general among the inhabicants of a ſmall place, the manutac- 
turer himfelſ, or the merchant he employs, muit commiſſion at once for 
the whole that ihall be wanted for a long time. This occaſions a great 
ontlay of ſtock, and requires an attention and foreiight that can tcarce 
be in all caſes ſufficient to guard againſt circumitances. The flighteſt ac- 
cident happening in regard to any one article, may derange the whole 
operations, and may lay many hands idle for months; nor is it in this 
Caſe in the power of the undertakers to ſupply the wants occationed by 
a ſudden demand much beyond what is uſually experienced; for want of 
which, the favourable opportunity of obtaining profit may be irreco- 
verably loſt. 


But if the place be ſill ſmaller, ſo as not to admit of carrying on a di- 


rect trade to London, goods muſt he ſent to ſome intermediate port, 
where they muſt remain till an opportunity offers of getting them con- 
veyed to the place for which they were originally deflined. In this man- 
ner, they mutt paſs from hand to hand, with great riſk, and at an in- 
creaſing expence, till they reach the place for which they were intend- 
ed. And though, in all caſes of this kind, the riſk and the expence mutt 
be greater according to the diftance and the number of removes, yet 
it deſerves to be here particularly remarked, that the hazard and ex- 
pence (the diſtance being the ſame) will be greatly augmented as the 
place for which tkey are intended diminiſhes in ſize, becauſe to ſmall 
places opportunities of conveyance more ſeldom occur; fo that the 
goods are ſuffered to lie long, and run a riſk of damage. They mult, in 


theſe caſes, be more ſrequently packed and repacked, and delivered from 


hand to hand, ſo as to have a great chance of being damaged by rath 
handling, of ſuffering by weather, and of Being altogether loſt through 
careleſſneſs. 
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eareleſſneſs. From theſe cauſes, it may happen, that if it be a ſmall vit- 


* lage in an inland part of the country for which the goods are intended. 
a 4 the price may be raiſed to double or treble their firit coſt before they can 
i * reach it: and if the individuals who are to uſe theſe articles ſhall live in 
hy 1 ſeparate detached hamlets, they muit go to the village to fetch them at 
87 = a great expence of time and labour, and there muſt pay ſuch a price as 
o— ” therctailer chooſes to demand (for rival thop-keepers cannot there find 
ps Y. bread), and mult put up with ſuch an aſſortment as they there can find, 
though it by no means anſwers the purpoſe wanted. 
ec : 
al 5 Under theſe circumſtances, tools can neither be had ready made, from 
es a dittance, at a reaſonable price, nor can artificers be there found to 
to - make or to repair them; ſo that it is next to impracticable, in ſuch cir- 
Ig cumttances, either to begin, or to carry on with profit, any kind of ma- 
ill nufacture whatever &. 
ch 
u- It requires, however, now to be remarked, that in every manuſacture, 
>> there muſt be goods 20 be ſd, as well as materials and tools to be bought; 
c- ſo that it is in all caſes of at lea equal conſequence to find a ready mar- 
or ket, and a good price for theſe, as an eaſy purchaſe of the raw materials. 
at In ſome branches of butinel(s, particularly in agriculture and fiiteries, 
ce where tools are the principal articles that can ever be wanted from 
c- Cz others, 
le 
is * I find myſelf here at a great loſs for a proper iluftration of the ſubjet treated in 
the text. "Thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to revolye ſubjects of this kind in their 
by minds, will naturally be diſpoſed to think, that the difficulties mentioned are of muciu 
of more trifling import, than I ſeem to aſcribe to them; nor will thoſe of the moſt ſupe- 
On rior talents, who have lived in populous diſtricts, be able catiily to form an idea of the 
full import of the objection here lated. The operations of commerce are ſy complica- 
ted, and ſucceſs depends ſo much upon the concurrence of an infinite diverſity of 
, circumſtances, each of which appears to be in itielf of the moſt initigl.i.cai natures 
li- that When an attempt is made to point them out, the details are nccellarily fo prolix, 
T. and the particulars adverted to are ſo minute, as to render the deſcription intolerably 
n- dry and unintereſting. For this reaſon, few writers attempt to enter into theſe de- 
tails; and ſpeculative men, who only acquire their knowledge of commercial ſubjects 
2 from books, are led to form erroneous opinions, which give riſe to laws that too often 
n- - cramp, inftead of forwarding thoſe branches of trade they were intended ty promote; 
d- Aud it is owing to theſe ſeeining trivial circumitances not being explained, or iuficient- 
it ly adverted to, that ſo many facts occur every day in the courſe of trade, that appear to 
et I be of the moſt paradoxical nature, Men of buſineſs, inſtructed by practice in the pro- 
per operations of commerce, attend with care to the facts, but ſeldom trouble their 
X- urads about the explanation of them. Principal manufaQarers fad, that it is moſt for 
he 3 their proſit, to ſend their goods to London, Amſterdam, or other large and populous 
all 7 marts; and that is ail that they are intereſted to know. But why the merchants of 
he b thoſe places ſhould be able to give them a better price than others, while the goods are 
a 5 there ſold at a lower price than any others can afford them, they know not; aud it 
ul 8 Would require a detail, which few people would attend to, ſhouid I here attempt to ex- 
m 2 + plain how it happens that goods can ſometimes be ſold with profit in diftant markets, 
th at a price that ſeems to be beluw the primg coſt of them. Sce Obſervations on National 
ah 5 Induitry, p. 269, and 270. 
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others, a market for the produce is of much more important concern 
than the other. In this reſpect, alſo, the ſame rule holds good as before; 
dia. that the beſt price will always be obtained in thoſe places ſrom 
whence the ſeveral articles to be ſold, can be carried directly to the diffe- 
rent markets where they are in greateſt requeſt x. This is the reaſon that 
a man who in London thould have a fingle herring to diſpoſe of, or one 
barrel only, or ten thouſand barrels, would find no difficulty in ſelling 
either of theſe to the beſt account; for the home-conſumpt is not only 
conſiderable, but daily opportunities there occur, of thips ſailing to all 
the different ports where theſe articles of commerce bear the beſt price. 
Not fo, however, among the Ifles, or along the Weſtern Coaſts of Scot- 
land. A poor man there could not in any way diſpoſe of a few herrings ; 
and if by much induſtry he thall catch and cure a ſingle barrel, he cane 
not there find a merchant. That tivgle barrel muſt be ſent perhaps a 
hundred miles, at his own expence and riſk, to a place from whence it 
can be thipped for a place from whence it can be ſent to London. This 
neceſſarily brings on a great charge; and as he cannot himſelf diſpoſe of 
his ſmall quantity to a principal merchant, or confign it to a factor in 
London, he muſt fell it to ſome huckſter for what price he can get; 
which, it is abvious, mutt be a very poor one, in compariſon of what he 
would have got, had he been able at once to bring it to a ready market, 
like that of London J. 


Thus it appears, that hecauſe of the paucity of the inhabitants, and 
the detached nature of the hamlets in the Highlands and Weftern Iſlands 
of Scotland, every kind of manufacture, or uſeful ſpecies of induſtry, has 
been effectually barred from getting any footing among the people; nor is 
it poſſible, in the preſent ſtate of things, that it ſhould be otherwiſe, how 
much ſoever the inhabitants may with for it themſelves, or whatever ex- 
ertions they may make to better their condition. Even a fiſhery 4tiords 
no exception to this hard law of neceſſity. Not a ſingle article that is ne- 
ceſſary for repairing boats or nets, or fithing-tackle, can be there bought, 
but at an extravagant price; and the poor fiſher- man in general, muſt 
himſelf be carpenter, manufacturer, and every thing, becauſe artificers 
cannot be had in a ftraggling country, where employment of courſe mutt 
be wanting: nor is it poſſible for him, could he obtain theſe articles, to 
profit by catching and curing of thoſe very fiſh which come in myriads to 
his door; while the Dutch, under a better regulated police, can be pro- 
fited by that employment, though they are obliged to come a hundred 
leagues from home in ſearch of them. "Hi 

e 


* The phraſe © can be carried,” muſt here he underſtood to apply equally to moral 
As to phyſical poſſibility. It is not enough that it is phyſically poſſible to carry an ar- 
ticle directly to the port in queſtion. If the quantity of goods to be ſold is not ſufficient 
to load a veſſel, or if an opportunity does not occur of ſending them with facility, it is 
nearly the ſame thing in many caſes to the ſeller, as if they could rot be ſent at all. 
q Sce obſervations on National Induſtry, p. 67, G8, and 69, whcic this ſubject is 
ethcrwiſc illuſtrated, 
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Let us not therefore any longer accuſe the innocent inhabitants of 
theſe hitherto deſart regions, of crimes of which they are not guilty. If 
they are indolent at home, that indolence proceeds in them from dire 
neceſſity; an indolence fo contrary to their natural diſpotitions, as makes 
them in great numbers leave with diſguſt their native home, and, by 
their induſtry, their activity, their patience, frugality and fortitude in 
every corner of the globe, give the mott unequivocal proofs of the falfity 
of the flandrous accuſation. Have they, in our armies, ever thrunk from 
danger, or murmured at the ſeverity of duty? The man has not yet ap- 
peared, who has but whiſpered an accent to their diſpraiſe. Patient under 
hardſhips and fatigue, forward and bold in enterpriſe, abſtemious in food, 
and frugal in expence : ſuch is the character they bear in every part of 


the world, but at home. What blame then mutt it not refle& upon the 


Governors of the Nation, to ſuffer ſo great a number of ſuch people to be 
ſunk in want, and buried in hopeleſs poverty. Theſe very people are 
alone a treaſure of ineſtimable value. It is a mine which needs but to be 
opened, to pour in upon the nation a fund of inexhauttible wealth. I 
now proceed to develope the means by which we may be enabled to avail 
aurſelves of theſe hitherto neglected treaſures. 


CHAP. 
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A Plan propoſed, by avhich the Obftructions ariſing 
from the fre- mentioned cauſes may be removed, 


and the Fiſheries fully eftabliſhed among the Iles, 
and upon the coaſt of Scotland. | 


bf the reaſoning in the foregoing chapters be juſt, we ſhall he under the 


neceſſity of concluding, that, till the inhabitants of the Highlands 
and Iles be induced to quit their ſolitary retreats, and to unite into 
larger communities, where individuals can mutually give and receive 
aſſiſtance in every undertaking, it is vain to hope, that ever the fiſhings, 
or any other improvement that is to be carried on by the induſtry of the 
people, can there be brought to perfection. The firſt ttep, therefore, to 
theſe improvements, and that on which all others depend, is to eftablith 
in theſe diſtricts, ſome great trading marts, in which could be readily 
bought or ſold, at the fir hand, all things that are the produce of the 
country itſelf, as well as thoſe that the inhabitants ſtand in need of from 
other countries. 


It is an old obſervation, that man never knows how to value the bleſ- 
ſings that fall to his lot in life, till he is by ſome accident deprived of 
them. His reaſoning faculty is ſeldom exerciſed in drawing a parallel be- 
tween the favourable nature of his own ſituation in life when compar- 
ed with that of others, but rather the reverſe. Hence it is that wwe who 
have long enjoyed the bleſſings that reſult from ſociety, ſeldom extend 
our views to thoſe early periods, when folitary man roamed through the 
deſart in queſt of food, little diſtinguiſhed from the beaſts of prey its na- 
tural inhabitants. In the infancy of ſociety, however, men impreſſed 
with a grateful ſenſe of the benefits they derived from the labours of 
thoſe ſuperior mortals, who, by collecting them together, firſt taught 
them the rudiments of arts and government, have perpetuated their 
names by traditionary praifes, which at laft exalted thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
mortals to the rank of Gods among their grateful countrymen. It is to 
this circumſtance we muſt aſcribe the honours that Orpheus, Linus, 
Hermes, and other traditionary hcroes, received from mankind ; and 
even almoſt within the aera of certain hiſtory, we muſt aſcribe the hon- 
ours which'Theſcus acquired, chiefly to his having collected the ſcattered 
inhabitants of Attica into towns, and having thus laid the foundation of 


that pre-eminence in arts, in learning, and in power, which afterwards 
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fo eminently diſtinguiſhed that ſmall infertile (pot. In the days of The- 
ſeus, it would have been vain to ſearch for a Phidias, an Apelles, a De- 
motthenes, or a Solon, in the wilds of Attica; and no premiums could 
ha ve enabled the ſolitary inhabitants of the deſart to have then conſtruct- 
ed a Lyceum or an Areopagus; equally vain would it be in us to expect 
fuch exertions from the detached inhabitants of the Hebrides, as can on- 
ly be derived from the influence of ſociety among mankind. To offer 
premiums, is in this caſe a reproach to the underſtanding of thoſe who 


propoſe them; and an inſult, an unintended inſult, however, I thall ſup- 


poſe, to thoſe for whoſe belwol it would ſeem they had been originally 
intended. | 


Europe, in general, not many ages ago, was in a ſituation not ex- 
tremely different from that of the Hebrides at pretent z and neceſſity 
taught our forefathers, gradually to adopt contrivances, with a view to 
free themſelves in ſome meaſure from the evils which ſprang from that 
ſource. It was this, chat, at an early period, gave riie to thoſe great 
national marts or fairs, ſo frequently mentioned in the annals of the mid- 
dle ages, in terms of rapture and attoniſhmenr. In thoſe fairs, of the in- 
portance and magnificence of which we now can ſcarcely form an ade- 
quate idea, a great part of the trade of Europe was carried on for many 
ages. Fairs gradually gave way to the lets brilliant, but more ſteady and 
beconomical trade that was carried on in ttrong free cities, where mer- 
chants were always protected from danger. For fome time, however, 
with a view to give a brilliancy to certain places, and to attract co them 
a Concourſe of firangers, it was found convenient to adopt a contrive 
ance, even in theſe towns, the idea of which was evidently borrowed from 
the fairs. It was this that gave riſe to what was called the faple towns, 
ſo often mentioned in hiſtory, about three hundred years ago; to which 
itaple towns, certain branches of commerce were publicly and exclu- 
fively appropriated, the dealers in which articles were entitled to ample 
immunities, and. liberal protection. But as the principles of trade 
began to be more generally underſtood and applied, even thettaple towns 
have gradually funk into oblivion. Merchants being now every-where 
protected, numerous trading towns have ariſen, which, merely in con- 
ſequence of the numbers of people they contain, and the wealth of their 
merchants, form fixed marts, where commodities of every fort can at all 
times be freely bought and ſold. In places of ſmaller note, particular mar- 
ket days are appropriated for carrying on the bulk of their commerce, at 
which times an unuſual concourſe of people aſſemble, and the ſeveral ar- 
ticles they have to diſpoſe of are publicly ſold. In country places, where 

inhabitants 


* Let it not be ſuppoſed that I here mean to inſinnate, that premiums may not in 
any caſe prove beneficial to commerce. I only with to turn the attention of my readers 
from this expenſive, and too often incfficacious mode of encouraging trade, to others of 
à More univerſal aud efectual nature, 
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inhabitants are few, their little local trade is ſtill carried on at publie 
meetings, which to this day retain the name of fairs, tho? they ſcarce, 
in any other reſpe& but the name, reſemble thoſe great national mect- 
ings held under that appellation in times of old. 


All theſe notices tend to ſhow, that trade cannot exiſt but where large 
bodies of men are aſſembled together; and altho? it be poſſible to carry 
it on to a certain degree at temporary meetings appointed tor that purpoſe, 
yet the inconveniencies attending that mode of commerce are ſo great, as 
to put it out of the power ofthoſe who adhere to it, from coming into com- 
petition in trade with thoſe perſons who live in fixed marts, where goods 
that are not immediately (old can he kept in ſafety, and at little expence, 
till a ſucceeding day, and where the merchants who tranſact bulineſs are 
continually employed in their own vocations, without being ſubjected to 
the loſs of time, the trouble, the danger, and expence of long journies, 
and cumberſome carriage of goods. But the inhabitants of the Hebrides 
do not at preſent enjoy the benefits they might derive even from this lait 
imperſect mode of commerce; ſo that if no method could be devited for 
eſtabliſhing permahent Cities in the diſtricts of which TI treat, many advan- 
tages might be derived from the eſtabliſhing there ſome great national 
fairs, ſimilar to thoſe in former times. But as I hope to be able to thow 
that ſeveral great cities might be there with little trouble erected, which 
would be as well calculated for trade as any in Europe; and as the influ- 
ence of theſe would be more ſteady as well as more permanent than that 
of fairs, and beyond all degree of comparifon more ſavourable for agri- 
culture and manufactures; I thall now beg leave to ſubmit to the conti- 
deration of the reader, a plan, by which I am convinced thoſe beneficial 
effects might be, with little trouble or expence, and with much certainty 
attained. 


The inhabitants of every kingdom in Europe have a great deſire to ac- 
quire fome fixed property in land. No bait, therefore, can be fo power- 
ful for alluring inhabitants to a place as that is. It is this temptation 
which has induced ſo many natives of Europe to migrate to America ; 
and there can be nodoubt but the ſame inducement would prevail on them 
to ſettle on any part of the Britiſh Ifles, that ſhould be appropriated to 
the ſame purpoſe, and tendered to the ir and honourable condi- 
tions. Why then thould this encouragement, which can at preſent be 
obtained for a trifle, be with-held ? 


Along the north and weft coaſt of Scotland, and among the Ifles, many 
fine harbours are to be found. Theſe, for ages paſt, have been of no uſe 
to mankind, and mutt remain equally uſeleſs for ages to come, if they 
thall be ſo long neglected. The ſituation of rheſe ports, however, is more 
favourable for carrying on a trade to Europe at large, and to America, 

(not 
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(not to mention the fiſheries) than any other ports on the globe &. It 
is therefore an unpardonable overſight in a nation like this, whoſe 
proſperity depends upon the extent of its commerce, to have ſo long ne- 
gleed them ; an overtight which ought now to be attoned for, by a re- 
doubled attention. Let theſe harbours be, without loſs of time, care- 
fully examined I; and where the fituation is found to be favourable, and 
the proprietor is willing to fell them with a tract of land around, let 
them be purchaſed by Government. To my certain knowledge, land 
in ſome of theſe diſtricts can be purchaſed at little higher price than in 
America; and the harbours are ſo numerous, that where one proprietor 
thould refuſe to ſell, another would be found who would accept of 2 
reaſonable offer. Indeed, if they underſtood their own intereſt, no pro- 
prietor would ever think of refuſing to ſell, unleſs the part wanted hap- 
pened to be the whole of his property ; as, in every other cafe, the ap- 
propriating it to tie purpoſes here propoſed would prove extremely be- 
niticial to the proprietors, were the land given even for nothing þ. 


The land being thus obtained by Government, let the ſite of a town. 
be marked oft in the moit convenient ſpot adjoining to the harbour; and 
an area along the fide of the ſtrects be marked off in lots, for the purpoſe 
of building; and correſponding lots of ground around the town be matk- 
ed oft, one of theſe lots ot land to be appropriated to each lot tor build- 
ing in the town. Lo adapt theſe allotments of land as much as may be 
to the rank and circumitances of the perſons intending to ſettle there, it 
will be proper that the lands thus to be apportioned out thould be arran- 
ged into general claſſes, each lot in the ſame claſs having an equal num- 
ber ot acres aſſigned to it, which thall belong to the perion who obtains 
poileſlion of the lot in the town correſponding to it, and to his heirs tor 

D ever. 


* It is evident, that from a port in the Hebrides, a veſſel could ſail! to any port in 
the Bay of Biſcay, Portugal, Spain, the Mediterrancan and Levant, Eaſt or West- 
Indies, with much greater facility than they can go to theſe places from any port of 
Britain that opens into the Engliſh Channel or German Sea, or from any port in Hol- 
land or the Low Countries; and the communication from the Hebrides with the Baltic 
and Northern parts of Europe, is at leaft equally eaſy as from any port in Baitain. Sailors 
well know the advantages that reſult from the ſmallneſs of the iſland where a port is 
ſituated, as they are thus in a very ſhort time clear of land, and can avail themſelves 
of every wind to help to carry them to the wiſhed-for port. a 


T This has been in a great meaſure performed by Mr M*Kenzie, in his ſurvey of the 
Iles and Weſtern Coaſts of Scotland. 


b If I myſclf were proprietor of the whole lands in the Hebrides, I ſhould certainly 
with the utmoſt chearfulneſs give off the whole of the lands wanted for the purpoſe 
nere required gratis, in the full aſſurance that I and my heirs would in time be repaid 
a hundred- fold for ſuch a donation. Thoſe who conſider how much the value of land is 
raiſed in conſequence of heing in the neighbourhood of a town, in compariſon of what 
it ever could have been brought to in a more remote ſituation, will eaſily ſee in what 
manner that profit would be obtained. 
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ever. Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that in every townſhip there ſhould 
be five claſſes, each lot in the firit claſs to contain acres of land, 
a lot in the ſecond claſs to contain acres, and ſo on diminithing 
to the loweſt, which thould conſiſt of an undivided lot of one- eighth of 


an acre of land only, which would be ſufficient for the ſite of a houſe and 
convenient garden. | 


For the ſake of regularity and order, the town lots of claſs firſt ſhould 
all be marked off in the moſt public place, and contiguous to each other: 
thoſe of the ſecond claſs next to theſe ; and fo on through the whole to 
the laſt claſs, which thould be marked off in the ſkirts and more diftant 
parts of the town: and in the diſtribution of theſe lots, the following 
rules thould be obſerved----- | | 


The only condition exacted ſrom any perſon applying for a lot, ſhould 
be, that he ſhould build a houſe upon it, for the purpoſe of reſiding in it 
himſelf, not under the value of the ſum of ; that houſe to be built 
within the ſpace of two years at leaft from the time of obtaining the 
grant: and farther, that the perſon obtaining ſuch a grant, ſhall reſide 
at leaſt two years on the ſpot, unleſs prevented by death. On failing to 
perform either of theſe conditions, the grant to revert to the donor ; but 
if both be performed, and due allegiance ſworn ts the Crown, it ſhall be- 
long to the grantee and his heirs for Ever without let or hindrance, pro- 
vided that a habitable houſe be always kept up on the town lot: but if at 
at any future period, any of theſe lots ſhould be ſo far neglected as not 
to have a habitable houſe upon it for five years together, it ſhall be con- 
fidered as abandoned by the proprietor, and in this caſe alſo it thall re- 
vert to the donor. ; 


And to prevent all confuſion among different claimants, the minimum 
value of each claſs of houſes ſhall be aſcertained, fo that every claimant 
may have it in his power to chooſe that claſs which beſt correſponds with 
his circumſtances; and each claimant thall be at liberty to chooſe which 
of the unoccupied country lots of the claſs in which he arranges himſelr 
he pleaſes; but, having once fixed (which he muſt do on the day after 
his claim is admitted at fartheſt) he mutt abide by that choice. And 
when the lots of any particular claſs are all occupied, the books relating 
to that claſs ſhall be cloſed, and future claimants ſhall be obliged to con- 
tent themſelves with ſuch lots of the other claſſes as remain. 


I prerend not at preſent to fix the loweſt value of the different claſſes of 
houſes, as that would fall to be afterwards confidered. I with only to 
obſerve on this head, that rhey thould all be rated very low. 'Thoſe in 
the laſt claſs, ſhould not be under the value of twenty ſhillings. By place- 


ing the minimum thus low, ſcarce any perſon who was willing to relin- 
| quiſh 
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guith his former place of abode, could be in ſuch mean circumftances as 
to be neceſſarily excluded from participating in this bounty. If the claim- 
ants have money to ſpare, it is better to leave ſome part of it to be em- 
ployed in buying implements, &c. to help to procure a ſubſiſtence for 
themſelves, than to have it all laid out at firſt upon a dwelling : and 
thoſe who can at firſt with difficulty afford a ſmall ſum, may ſoon be 
able with eaſe to erect to themſelves more elegant and coſtly habitations. 
The leſs expence they lay out on building at firſt, the ſooner will they 
be able to benefit the public. 


As I here mean to give no more than the great outlines of this eſta- 
blithment, I ſhall only further obſerve, that proper regulations ought to 
be adopted for the diſtribution of juitice, for the maintenance of good or- 
der, for regulating the internal police, for the ſupport of the poor, and 
the adminittring in holy things. For the particulars relating to all theſe 
branches, I beg leave to refer the reader to the Appendix, where he will 
find them treated with all the perſpicuity that the brevity to which L 
muſt confine mylelf would admit. 


The number of townſhips to be thus eflabliſhed, ſhould be regulated by 
circumiiances; but care thould be taken not to open too many at firft, 
but to ſettle them ſucceſſively one aſter another, as they were filled up: 
for, ſhould another mode be obſerved, a number of feeble ſtraggling towns 
would ftart up, which, from the paucity of people in each, would prove 
only a burthen to the State, without enabling the inhabitants to engage 
in any underiaking that could either enrich themſelves or benefit the 
public &. | 


As an encouragement to the infant towns, eſpecially to thoſe eſtabliſh- 


ed in the iſlands, an immunity from taxes for twenty-one years thould 


be granted, fimilar to that which was originally granted to the firſt ſet- 
D2. tlers 


* I entreat the reader will take particular notice of this circumſtance. Many propo- 
ſals have been made for peopling theſe and other defart places, by eſtabliſhing in them 
ſmall villages or hamlets: ſuch attempts I view as altogether 'vain and ſutile. II it is 
not determined to eſtabliſh large towns, the attempt, upon my principles, ſhould not be 
made. The larger theſe cities, and the more numerous and cloſe to each other they 
are, ſo much the better. Upon theſe principles, though I would by no means propoſe 
to ſet limits to the maximum number of houſcs in each townſhip, I ſhould think it 
very neceiiary to aſcertain the minimum, which ſhould not, as I apprehend, be leis than 
one thouſand houſes in the four firſt claſſes, (three thouſand would be better); and the 
laſt claſs, which would always be the moſt numerous, ſhould in all caſes be left altoge- 
ther indefinite. By this means, poor ſettlers, at the beginning, might in a ſhort time 
be able to ſell their original lots with profit, and thus benefit themſelves ;z and fill have 


it in their power to obtain another lot for themſelves, well ſuited to their circum- 
fences. 


. 
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tlers in America *. But care ſhould he taken, at their inſtitution, to ſe- 
cure the allegiance and dependence of the inhabitants on the Britiſh Go- 
vernment, by adopting a mode of adminiſtration, which from the be- 
ginning thould exclude every idea of ſelf-legiſlation, unleſs in very ſmal! 
municipal concerns. In the idea given of the government of theſe towns 
in the Appendix, it was intended to ſecure as much as poſlible the civil 
liberty of the ſubject, without giving room for any claims for ſelf go- 
vernment in matters of general concern, which mutt ever be attended 
with the moſt imminent danger to the liberty and public tranquillity of 


the State. Should this plan ever be thought of being ſeriouſly carried 


into exccution, that particular branch of it would require to undergo a 
very ſerious reviſal, by men who are much more able to judge in this 
reſpect than I can pretend to be. I only aim at giving a general idea, 
which may ſerve to point out the public expediency of the meaſure re- 
commended, the particulars to be afterwards adjuited by men who are 
qualified ultimately to judge in matters of ſuch high concernment. 


If this meaſure were finally adjuſted, and public intimation made there- 
of through Holland, Germany, and the other kingdoms in Europe, 
there is great reaſon to believe that many perſons would quickly accept 
ofthe invitation ; care being taken to let it be generally known, that the 
moſt entire liberty of conſcience would be granted, and that the inhabi- 
tants ſhould, from the firſt moment of their ſettling there, be entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of Britith ſubjects in regard to trade 
and perſonal ſafety. 


Ent as it may be expected that many of the original ſettlers would be 
poor though induftrious, care ſhould be taken that they ſhould be fur- 
nimed with proviſions for one year, either gratis to ſuch as ſhould be in 
real want, or at a moderate price to ſuch as could buy. At any rate, 
plain food ſhould be there provided in abundance, that no want might 
be felt amongſt them. Wood alſo, and materials for building, and maKk- 
ing the neceſſary implements that would be wanted, ſhould be laid in, 
that they might all find the neceſſary articles at hand. 


One article, which is of great importance tothe health and comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence of the people in an-inſant ſettlement, thould not be for- 
got, fuel. A ſtore of coals thould at the beginning be provided; and 
that this article in future might be kept at a price as moderate as cir- 

| | cumitances 


* No objection, I preſume, can be made to this propoſal, becauſe of the loſs to the re- 
venue. The revenue from thence is, at preſent, little or nothing. By renouncing it, 
therefore, we give up nothing; and by that means we lay the foundation for an abun- 
dant revenue in future times, which .never could have been obtained without this 
ſmall indulgence. By ſuffcring the bees to neſtle in a place unmoleſted, we ſhall in time 
become ſharers with them in the honey they ſha!l produce. By grecdily ſeizing every par- 
t:cl; of honey as it is foamed, we never would ſuffer them to cabliſh themſelves at all. 
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cumſtances would admit, the tax on water-borne coals carried coaſt - 
ways ſhould be entirely aboliſhed &. 5 


As one great object to be had in view in making thoſe ſettlements is 
the eſtabliſhment of the fiſheries, ſome particular gratuities ſhould be 
beſtowed upon ſuch Dutchmen, Hamburghers, and others who under- 
ſtood that buſineſs, as mould come to ſettle there. What theſe gratui- 
ties ſhould be, as well as the encouragement that ſhould be held forth 
to boat-builders, net-workers, &c. would come to be adjuſted with pro- 
per deliberation at a future period, ſhould ever this propoſal be taken 
into ſerious conſideration. | 


Were theſe marts thus eſtabliſhed throughout the Iſlands, and along 
the coaſts of Britain, ſome of the inhabitants would naturally betake 
themſelves to trade, and others to ſuch mechanical employments as 
would there be chiefly wanted. By this means, ſuch natives as choſe to 
engage in the fihings, would find no difficulty in procuring the ſeveral 
implements they thould want. Some would find a good employment in 
buying green-fith, packing and curing them; and others in purchaſing 
them when thus cured, and ſending them to proper markets. Many 
would be employed in providing caſks; and others would deal in alt. 
By this means, the inhabitants would at all times have it in their power 
to purchaſe theſe two neceſſary articles, when wanted, without trouble 
or needlets charges. In, this manner, the manufacture would, without 
compultion or violent effort of any kind, be quickly puthed to the laſt 
ſtage of perfection: that is to ſay, every individual, without being un- 
der the neceſſity of concerning himſelf about any other department but 
his own, would find himſelf at liberty to proſecute that particular branch 
to which he had attached himſelf to as great an extent as his circum- 
ſtances would admit, and to avail himſelf to the utmoit of every advan- 


tage that his induliry or ingenuity might bring within his reach. 


When 


\* Never was a tax invented which inäts principle was ſo iniquitous, and in its ope- 


ration ſo impolitic, as that tax. Coals, a neceffary article in almoſt every manufacture 


in 2 cold climate, ought ſurely to he free from every taxation to Britiſh ſubjects, as 
each ſhilling gained to Goverument by this means, robs the nation perhaps of ten, by 
N elling manufactures that otherwiſe would have flouriſhed. Let foreigners who want 
this neccilary of life, pay what taxes it is found the trade can bear; the higher theſe 
mall be, if they do not repreſs the trade, the better for the nation. But not ſo with 
our own people. If, however, the paltry ſum (I ſpeak of Scotland) arifiag from this 
tax cannot be diſpenicd with, ſuffer it at lcaft to be levied in a more equitable man- 
ner. At preſent, thoſe who are neareit the coal-pit, and who of courſe can obtain coals 
at a ſmall 2xpence of carriage, get them alſo free of taxes of every kind; whereas thoſe 
at a diſtance, who mult pay a great price for the freight, have that high price Rill far- 
tacr augmented by a heavy duty. If Government mutt have this revenue, a very ſmall 
exciſe levied upon the coals as they come from the pit, would be eduivalent to it, aud 


would operate alike on all purchaſers. 


E 

When any buſineſs is carried on in this manner, it is carried on at the 
teait poſſible expence ; and when the natural advantages are fo very 
much in favour of the perſons who thus proceed, as in the preſent caſe 
they would be in favour of the inhabitants of the Hebrides when com- 
pared with the Dutch, there can be no doubt but the former would 
quickly drive the latter from their ſhores, not by force of arms, to which 
a manufacturing nation ſhould never have recourſe unleſs merely for ſelf- 
preſervation when attacked, but by the more ſafe, eaſy, and agreeable 
mode of underſelling them in every market. 


Thoſe people would be enabled to outrival the Dutch, not only on ac- 
count of the greater eaſe with which they could catch the herrings them- 
ſelves, but alſo by means of the other profitable branches of butineſs in 
which they could employ themſelves at the time when the herrings leave 
the coaſts. The cod-fiſhery among theſe iſlands, which hath hitherto 


been neglected for the ſame reaſon as other advantages belonging to 


theſe regions have been overlooked, would then be found to be an ob- 
ject of very great national conſequence. There are banks, as Iam aſ- 
fured from good authority, in the neighbourhood of thofe Iles, which 
are ſcarce, if at all inferior to the banks of Newfoundland, either in the 
plenty or the goodneſs of the cod. The fiſhery on theſe banks would af- 
ford employment to a great number of the inhabitants, during the inter- 
val that the herrings were not in thoſe ſeas; which herrings, in conſe- 
quence of this oeconomical procedure, could be afforded ſo cheap as 
to find a ready market in Europe, whatever quantity ſhould be caught. 


From what has hitherto been incidentally ſaid, it might perhaps be 
imagined that I had in view only that branch of the herring -fithery that 
could be carried on along the coaſts in boats ſent off ſrom the thore. This 
branch of the fithery, it muſt be acknowledged, would become an object 
of great magnitude when carried on by fuch numbers of active induſ- 
trious people as we have fuppoſed would now be placed on thoſe coaſts. 
But, beſides theſe, we muit ſuppoſe that many buſes would be annually 
employed in the manner of the Dutch, during the fiſhing-ſeaſon, ſcarch- 
ing for the fith out at ſea, and following them there, whatever direction 
they might take. By theſe means, whether the fiſh thould chiefly direct 
their courſe along the ſhores, or whether they ſhould be found only out 
at fea, they could not eſcape. In any caſe, the vicinity of our ſhores 
would give thefe Britiſh buſts very great advantage over the Dutch, in 
unlading when full ; as, in a ſucceſsful ſeaſon, they might run into port, 
unload, run out again among the thoals of herrings, and be reloaded 
once more before the Dutch veſſels could have reached their own ports*. 

: While 

* Thoſe who are entire ſtrangers to the herring-fiſhery, will not be able to compre- 

nend the importance cf the advantage here ſpecitied. Herrings go in ſudoals ; and when 
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While thoſe in the byes were employed bufily at fea catching fiſh dur- 
ing the time the herrings continue on the coaſts, other perſons on ſhore 
would be Equally employed in curing and repacking; fo that by the time 
the herrings forſake thoſe ſeas, many cargoes of fith, ready cured, would 
be waiting to be carried to market. The ſtouteſt veſſels may be then 
employed to tranſport theſe herrings to market; and having put athore 
all the hands but thoſe that are neceſſary for navigating the veſſel, they 
might proceed directly up the Straits, or to a market with a cargo, and 
return in time to take in the neceſſary apparatus and hands for the 
Greenland- fiſhery. There they might remain dur ing the proper ſeaſon, 
and return juſt in time to begin the herring-fiſhing during the enſuing 
ſeaſon. The peculiar advantages that would reſult from carrying on the 
whale-fiſhing thus in conjunction with the herring-fithery, and the mode 
in which it thould be conducted, I had occaſion to explain at large in the 
© Obſervations on the means of exciting a ſpirit of national induſtry, 
© Let. XVI.“ to which I refer thoſe who wiih for farther ſatisfaction on 
this head. 


beg leave now to remark, that beſides the three great national fiſheries 
(herrings, cod, and whales) above enumerated, lich could all be car- 
ried on with greater advantage ſrom theſe iſlands than from any other 
part of the globe, there are other fiſhings, which, tho? of ſmall import - 
ance when compared with theſe, yet, in the populous ſtate of the iſlands 
which we ſuppoſe, might become objects of great national concern. 


In all thoſe ſeas, haddocks and whitings are found in great abundance 
and perfection. The catching of theſe, to be fold green to the numerous 
inhabitants upon the thore, would furniſh employment to many fiſher- 
men; and the fiſh themſelves thus caught, would ſurnith a contiderable 
part of the food of the inhabitants. Whether theſe could be cured fo as 
to be carried to a diſtant market with profit, or whether they could be 
caught in ſufficient quantities to admit of this, are queitions which time 
and experience only can ſolve. 


In the ſame ſeas are caught {till greater numbers of another fith called 
feaths, which, though not quite ſo delicate as thoſe laſt mentioned, fur- 
nith a cheap and wholeſome food to the poorer ſort of people, and might 
doubtleſs be cured and carried to ſome foreign market with profit. Many 
other kinds of fith there abound, which it would be tedious here to enu- 
merate. 

Befides 
a veſſel falls in with a large ſhoal, it can be loaded in a very ſhort time; but if it is ob- 
liged to leave that ſhoal for any conſiderable time, it is a thouſand to one if the ſhoal be 
not broke, or gone to ſome other place before its return, ſo as not to be found. Small 
boats could watch the progreſs of the herring when near the coaſt, while the buſs was 
unloading, which, by proper ſignals, could be directed to run at once into the heart 
of the ſhoal, where it might be ſometimes compleatly loaded by the fiſh coming within 
one of its large nets, 
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Beſides the fiſhes themſelves which would be caught in ſuch numbers 
on theſe coatts, the inhabitants would in that caſe diſcover uſes that 
might be made of the very oft-falls. The livers of all tithes yieid a great 
quantity of oil. Many of theſe are now thrown careleſsly away, becauſe 
the quantities to be had in one place are not ſufficient to be worth the 
manufacturing. This objection would then be removed, and much more 
oil would thus be obtained than at preſent, from the ſame quantity of 
fiſh caught x. The natives might even perhaps fall upon means gf con- 
verting the luxury of the Great to profit, by miniſtring to their refined 
appetites. The roes of many kinds of fiſh form at preſent a great delicacy 
to the inhabitants themſelves at a proper ſeaſon, and might no doubt be 
cured, as well as caviar, and ſent to market. Iſinglaſs might alſo be 
made; but theſe, and a thouſand other modes of converting their induſ- 
try to protit, would no doubt be diſcovered by me natives themſelves, 
were they once put into a proper train. 


In the proſecution of theſe leſſer fiſheries along the coaſts, many men 
would find abundant employment, as has been already faid, during thoſe 
parts of the year when the herrings were not upan the coaſt; and when 


the herrings began to make their appearance, they would be in readineſs 


to enter upon that great employment, each for his own particular ac- 
count. Thus would induſtry be univerſally promoted, and the commo- 
dity be brought to market at the loweſt poſſible expence. 


In this manner would be bred, and continually employed, an innumcr- 


able multitude of hardy ſea- men upon our own coaits, who would be 
ready on all emergencies to man a navy ſufficient to enſure that liberty 
and independence which Britith ſubjects ſo juitly priſe as the greateſt tem- 
poral bleſſing. This is an advantage in the preſent caſe the more highly 
to be valucd, as it does not depend upon the will or caprice of any diſ- 
tant people, whether friend or foe. Theſe ſettlements muſt form at all 
times a part of the Britith empire, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Their 
proſperity muſt in all caſes depend upon the general proſperity of Britain; 
nor can they ever be disjoined from her, till the empire itſelf thall be de- 
Cayed in everypart, and ready to be buried in one undiſtinguithable ruin. 


C HAP. 


* This is one of the many examples that might be brought, to prove how very ſa⸗ 
vourable a compacted ſociety is to cm y. 
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General Conſequences of the Plan propoſed in re- 
ſpedt to Arts, Manufattures, and Agriculture, 
with other collateral Improvement depending 
thereon. 


Rez the view I have hitherto taken of the propoſed improvement, it 
might be imagined that the ettabliihment of the fiſheries is the only 
ot;jeR intended; but ſo intimately arc the ditferent employments of man 
linked to one another, that whatcver cftablithes one extenfive buſineſs, 
gives birth fo a great many others, which depend upon, and are ſubſer- 
vient to that, aud to each other. 


Thus, if extenſive filkerics were eſtabliſhed, theſe would of neceffity 
give employment to a number of thip-carpenters, ſmiths, ſail-makers, 
rope-makers, net-workers, ſpinners of hemp, coopers, packers, &c. &c. 
Theſe different artificers mum be lodged : hence atriſes employment for 
brick-makers, brick-layers, maſons, houſe-carpenters and joiners. To 
furnith theſe with materials for working, there mutt be merchants, ſail- 
ors, !hop-keepers, porters, labourers, draymen, and others. 'Fhefe muſt 
all be cloathed ; hence taylors, ſhoe-makers, wig-makers, barbers: on 
all theſe depend brewers, bakers, butchers, ſurgeons, phyticians, and 
i1numerable cther neceſſar y attendants and aſſiſtants in the different de- 
partments of an extended bufitets x. And laſtly, the whole of the per- 

E ſons 


* I hope here to be able in ſome meaſure to give the reader a more lively idea at 
the importance of the general arrangement 1 have fo warmly recommended, than F aA 
an opportunity of doing in any former part of this work. He will remark, that no man 
can carry on any kind of buſineſs with advantage or profit to himſelf, but where he can 
Ea ve occanonally the affiftance of ail the art'fans mentioned in the text, and many 
others, exactly in the proportion that his circummances may cali for. But unlefs the: 
are as many perſons is, org place as 1:31 give full employment to a ſhoe-maker, we 
ſkali ſuppoſe, that ihoe-mater cannot there carry on his buſineſs. Again, if there is 
employment for one thoe-mzker only, he may become inſolent or exorbitant in lis de- 
mands, and thoſe who maſt eniptoy him will be ili fervedy but if there is ſufficient em. 
ployment, not for one only, but tor many perſons of that profeſſion, they will vie with 
one another who ſa2ill work chcapeht and beft, and it is in theſe circumſ.ances only that 
tac employers can be well ſerved. The fame reaſoning applics to ail the other artiſans 
that can he mentioned: wherever there is not full employment ſor more. than one, 
their work muſt be bad aud dear; where there are many artiſans of one claſs, tlicir 
work will always be the more perſe+ and cheap: on the ether hand, where there are 
many conſumers, there will tc a rcaly fale for commodities of every ſpecies, whether . 

goud, 
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ſons thus employed muſt be fed, and for their food they muſt in a great 
meaſure depend upon the farmer and the graſier. Thus it is that tho? 
our principal view at firſt ſeemed only to be the eſtabliſhment of the 
fitheries, it now appears that if that object be fully effected, we ſhall at 


the ſame time give riſe to manufactures, and encouragement to agricul- 
ture. 


Now alſo we are enabled to diſcover, and to explain, a peculiarity that 
has much the appearance of a paradox in the plan of improvement pro- 
poſed, viz. That thoſe will ſooneſt fill the country with uſeful inhabi- 
tants, who begin by alluring them from the country to reſide in towns, 
When people come to a town, their reciprocal wants furnith a variety 
of employments in an infinite diverſity of departments, which puts it in 
the power of every one who is diſpoſed to be induſtrious to earn a ſub- 
ſiſtence for himſelf in one way or other. They muſt be fed, and this food 
mutt chiefly be obtained from the country. No ſooner is this call for ſub- 
ſiſtence made, than many perſons perceive it will be for their advantage 
to go to the country with a view to ſupply the demand from town. 1t 
left entirely to themſelves, men will, in theſe circumitances, go to the 
country in ſuch proportions as thall be exactly calculated to ſupply the 
wants of the town, and no more. It is thus, when things are once; put 
into a proper train, that the intereſt of individuals continually operates 
in promoting the general good of the whole : nor is this general harmony 
of nature ever interrupted, but when we attempt, by chimerical ar- 
rangements originating from ſhort- ſighted policy, violently to turn the 
courſe of bufineſs out of its natural channel, and to force it into another, 
in which it never can be,made ſmoothly to flow. Then it is that men 
are ſeen to ſuffer a variety of dittreſs, by being rathly thrown into cir- 
cumftances that do not permit them to exert their induſtry in contri- 
buting towards their own ſubfiſtence in an adequate degree. 


It was this conſideration that induced me, in the plan of improvement 
above explained, to make the intereſts of agriculture ſeemingly be for- 
got, while thoſe of manufactures and trade were chiefly attended to. 
The truth is, that though agriculture be an employment of primary im- 
portance in every ſociety, yet, like every other art, it can be carried to 
perfection only in conſequence of an extenſive demand for the articles it 
produces. The perſons who are to eat, muſt firſt be collected before the 
demand for food can take place; and as ſoon as the demand is experien- 
ced, there will not be wanting eflorts to ſupply that demand, which will 

be 


good, bad, or indifferent, if the price be proportioned to the intcinfic value. In a po- 
pulous country, therefore, no labour can be loft, nor any money miſapplied, but thro” 
wwnorance or inadvertency, which is very far from being the caſe in a thinly people 
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be vigorous in proportion to the urgency of the cafe. But, in order to 
extend the influence of that demand as much as poſlible, and that the 
inhabitants of the town may be ſupplied with neceſſaries from the coun- 
try at the cheapeſt rate and in abundant quantity, great pains thould 
he taken to make eaſy and practicable roads to all the places around. 
The making of roads is indeed an object of ſuch public national con- 
cern, that too much care can never be beſtowed upon them. The pro- 
ſperity of agriculture, if the country at large be conſidered, depends en- 
tirely upon that circumſtance, towns being once eftabliſhed : Manufac- 
tures, depending in a great meaſure on agriculture, muſt alſo languith in 
proportion to the badneſs of roads; and commerce, which ultimately de- 
pends on agriculture and manufactures, never can flourith, where theſe, 
its chief ſupporters, are in a languiſhing condition. In vain, therefore, 
would we aſſemble perſons together in towns, with a view to promote 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, unleſs we at the ſame time 
took care to make theſe places acceſſible by means of eaſy and practica- 
ble roads to every part of the adjacent country. For the want of this in- 
diſpenſible conveniency, articles from the country could not be obtain- 
ed in abundance, or at a moderate price. The people, by conſequence, 
would experience an unavoidable diſtreſs; and after languithing for ſome 
time in poverty, they would gradually abandon a place in which neither 
pleaſure nor profit could be found. 


For theſe reaſons, ſhould it ever be intended to carry the above-men- 
tioned plan into execution, it ought to be at the beginning reſolved on 


by Goverument, to open a communication between the different towns 


to be thus formed, and the internal parts of the country around, by 
making good practicable roads, properly conducted, ſo as to admit of 
eaſy acceſs in loaded carriages from place to place every-where. By that 
means, the towns would be abundantly ſupplied with neceſſaries, and 
the country would receive every improvement that its natuic could ad- 
mit of, As the inhabitants acquired riches, new manufactures of the 
moſt neceſſary articles would be eſtabliſhed in thoſe internal parts of the 
country which were peculiarly adapted for the purpoſe : Villages and 
towns would there gradually ſpring up, and the whole country would in 
time be cultivated as far as practicable. 


As no town.can flourith without roads leading to it, ſo no trade can be 
Carried on without regular intelligence from dittant places. Should this 
improvement therefore be reſolved on, it would be neceſſary alſo to 
eſtabliſh a regular circulation of letters by poſt throughout all the towns 
upon the weft coaſt of Britain, at leaſt three times a week; and a packet 
thould be regularly diſpatched from a convenient port upon the Weſt 
coaſt for the Weſtern iſlands, and another ſrom the North coatt to the 
Orkney iflands, at leaſt once a-week. Theſe packets ſhould go in as 
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direct a courſe as poſſible to the moit conſiderable iſlands, and from the 
principal ſtations in that direct route thould be diſpatched by packets 
to places of ſmaller note. Regular packets thould in the fame manner 
be difpatched to the Shetland iſles thro? the Orkneys, as the communi- 
cation between the different iſlands thould be as direct as poſſible. By 
means of theſe packets, not only letters could be conveyed, but many 
ſmall neceſſaries the inhabitants might want from diſtant places could 
be commodiouſly obtained. 


I here r>ke no notice of premiums, bounties, debentures, &c. on which 
ſo much tireſs has been laid in former times, not only becauſe I do not 
think myſelf ſufficiently acquainted with the minutiæ of the bufinefs to 
ſpeak with the certainty I would with to do on theſe heads, but alſo be- 
cauſe I do not wiſh to embarraſs the great outlines of this propofal with 
watters of ſmaller importance, and becauſe theſe conſiderations may, 
without inconvenience, be poſtponed till a future day of diſcuſſion. No 
doubt if thefe encouragements thould be granted 207th judgment, in con- 
ſequence of a thorough inveſtigation of the ſubject, they might be at- 
tended with beneficial effects; but, at the beſt, they can only be conſi- 
dered as of ſecondary importance. Unlefs the baſis be firmly laid by the 
great arrangement above deſcribed, all theſe leſſer helps will only give 
riſe to private jobs, exhauſt the public treaſure, and avail nothing. 


Before premiums are adopted, it would be neceſſary that the whole 
progreſs of the fiſhery ſhould be minutely enquired into upon the ſpot, 
by a perſon of judgment, integrity, and knowledge, who thould take 2 
very particular ſurvey of all the circumſtances that tend to retard the 
progreſs of that undertaking, and who, by being thus particularly in- 
firucted himſelf, could ſuggeſt ſuch meaſures to thoſe in power, as would 
effectually tend to remove thoſe obſtructions that may incidentally occur. 
He thould alſo be required to have a perpetually ſuperintending care, and 
ſhould be inveſted with authority to obviate leſſer inconveniences that 
might occur, and be enjoined to repreſent, without delay, all ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of greater moment as required the immediate interpoſition 
of the executive power of the State. 


I ſhall here mention only one circumſtance, which will ſhow in ſome 
meaſure the benefi s hat might be derived from ſuch a ſuperintendent. At 
preſent, the fiſh ſometimes go to one coaſt, and ſometimes to another; 
and as the fiſhermen have no means of obtaining information where they 
are, it frequently happens that many hands are idle in one place, while 
they might have full employment at another, did they know in time to 
go to the place where the kerring-thoals are at the time. It alſo happens, 
that the foim of nets, and mode of fiſhing which ſucceeds well in one 
Place, will not at all anſwer in another; in conſequence of which, the 

inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, when the fiſh come upon the coaft, are not able to avail them · 
ſelves of the bleſſing that Heaven throws in their power, which they might 
eatily do were they properly inſtructed. The inhabitants of Caithneſs 
and Sutherland have been long accuſtomed to catch herrings on their 
own thores; and have obtained a particular apparatus for that purpoſe, 
which anſwers very well with them upon the thallow thores of that 
coaſt, Of late years, the herring-ihoals, inſtead of ſrequenting the North 
ſhore of the Murray -firth, have come rather towards the South thore, 
where the inhabitants have not been in the cuſtom of catching them. 
Finding them there, however, they borrowed nets, &c. from their neigh- 
bours on the oppoſite fide of the firth ; but the nets being too ſhort for 
the deep ſeas upon the coaſt of Buchan, were found to be of no ute there, 
and have been laid atide; the fiſhermen there, contenting themielves 
with tying three or four fiihing-hooks back to back, and dropping them 
among the herrings, and then pulling the line quickly up, they frequent- 
ly catch the fiſh by the belly, or any other part, and bring it up. In this 
aukward way, many are caught. But where they ſo much abound as 
to adinit of being taken in this manner, the profits the inhabitants 
might derive by being at once inſtructed in the proper method of fithing, 
by a perſon well acquainted with the buſineſs, would be very great. 


One other improvement, however, it is proper here to mention, as 
of great national concern, which ought always to be kept in view, and 
which would neceſſarily be carried into execution ſooner or later, mould 
the meaſure above recommended be adopted: that is, to open a com- 
munication between the Eaſtern parts of Britain and the Weſtern iſles, 
by means of a grand canal carried acroſs the ifland from Inverneſs to the 
Weitern ſea, by Fort-Auguſtus and Fort-William. Nature has ſo evi- 
dently chalked out this canal, the conveniencies for carrying it into 
practice are ſo great, and it would be of ſuch unparallelled utility in 
forwarding the commerce of the nation at large, that nothing could 
prevent its taking place, thould the great work of the fiſheries be fully 
eſtabliſhed. The peculiarity of the fituation is ſuch, that it would be 
eaſy to ſhow in what manner, without cotting the nation a ſixpence, ſuch 
a canal might be there made, as would permit any veſſel not drawing 
more than lixteen (or even twenty) feet water to paſs through it ſrom 
ſea to fea without unloading, upon paying a very moderate tonnage per 
mile xX. And if, in time of peace, foreign veſſels were allowed to paſs 
thro? it, upon paying ſuch higher duties as ſhould be judged proper, it 
would bring in a very conſidetable revenue to the Crown ; for, unleſs 
the duties demanded were exorbitant, no veſſel from Holland or the 
Baltic, to the Weliward, or the Straits, would chooſe to beat up the 
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Channel, or to go North about, when they could in ſo much leſs time, 


and with ſuch inferior ritk, paſs thro? that canal. This alone is an object 


of great national conſequence ; and tho? it be in this place only men- 
tioned incidentally as one conſequence of the plan I here have ventured 
to recommend, yet it well deſerves to be taken into ſerious conſider- 
ation as a public concern of the firſt degree of importance. 
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Advantages that would reſult from the propoſed 


Inſtitution, in regard is Population, Revenue, 
Wealth, and National Strength, 


| = ages in the foregoing chapters, explained the nature and cir- 
cumſtances of the improvement propoſed, it will be expected that 
I thould now enter ſomewhat more minutely than has hitherto been 
done, into a detail of the benefits that would reſult to the community, 
if it be carried into practice. On this branch of my ſubject I enter with 
ſome degree of reluctance. What has been already ſaid, may ſerve to 
prove, that the benefits the nation would derive from this improvement 
would be great and unequivocal. Were I to enter into a minute detail 
of all particulars, and fate them in thoſe glowing colours they naturally 
aſſume to me, the account would feem to many hyperbolical, ſo as to 
throw an air of exaggeration upon the whole propoſal. To avoid that 
imputation as much as may be, I thall only ſelect a few of the moit ob- 
vious conſequences, and thall mention them in as moderate terms as ap- 
pear to me conſiſtent with truth and juſtice. At the ſame time, I beg 
the reader will cautiouſly deduct from each particular as he goes along, 
whatever proportion belonging to that article he thall think there is the 
moſt diſtant reaſon to ſuppoſe is over-rated, and then draw a general 
conclufion for himſelf. This will free him from any apprehenſion of be- 


ing led into an error by the author. 


The bulk of the people in the Highlands and Iſles have been ſuffered to 
languiſh for ages paſt in poverty and idleneſs. They have been haſtily 
and unjuſtly accuſed of indolence. That ill-founded ſtigma, I hope, will 
now be removed. They have, in truth, ſtruggled hard to overcome the 
inconveniences of their lot, but have not been able to ſucceed. They 
have, therefore, in the indignant pride of youth, forſaken in great num- 
bers the gloomy indolence of home, and have eagerly ſearched for bu- 
fier ſcenes in other countries. In conſequence of thoſe perpetual drains 
from that country the numbers of the people have not increaſed, tho? 
their healthfulneſs, longevity, and fruitfulneſs, can be exceeded in no 
part of the globe. Should the arrangement propoſed be attended with 
no other beneficial effect than the keeping all theſe at home, it would 
ſoon be found, that without the addition of foreign emigrants, many 
{JWHs might be well peopled, and the country be no worſe inhabited 
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than at preſent. But ſhould emigrants from other leſs happy countries 
come hither in abundance in conſequence of the encourage ment pro- 
poſed, the population of theſe regions would increafe with a rapidity 
that could not in all probability be equalled by that of any part even 
of America itſelf. In conſequence thereof, thoſe diſtricts which are at 
preſent deſert waftes would ſwarm with inhabitants; and many regions 
would then be cultivated, and yield luxuriant re which afford the 
proprietor at preſent ſcarce any returns *. 


That the increaſe of the inhabitants, were this propoſil ſeriouſly em- 
braced, would be thus rapid, I conclude from the following conſidera- 
tions.---The ſecurity in regard to liſe and property the ſubjects enjoy in 

Britain, is much greater than in perhaps any European kingdom; and 
as this is pretty generally known, it is ſcarce. to be doubted, but that 
many inhabitants of the Continent would be defirous of enjoying that 
ſecurity, were a general invitation given them as propo ed. And as the 
dittance between this place and their native home is inconſiderable, the 
expence of tranſporting themſelves hither would be but a trifie. TI 
experiment, therefore, could be made with little riſk ; and if the firſt e- 
migrants ſhould find their fituation agregable, the news of it would ſoon 
ſpread, ſo as to induce many others to tuliow in quick ſucceiſion. 


That their ſituation in theſe new ſettlements would be very eaſy in a 
ſhort time, ſeems to be in the higheſt degree probable. The people would 
at once enjoy all the benefits that are derived from ſociety z which n 

| | ſettlers 


* In regard to the ſmell returns that the proprietors of the Highlands at preſ-::t 
draw from their ground, I beg leave to mention the following anecdote that I had from 
Admiral Sir John Lockl:art Roſs ſome years ago, wkich I doubt not will appear not 2 
little ſurpriſing to ſuch as have had no occ2fion to know the ſtate of theſe countries. 


Sir John, ſeveral years ago, had a purpcſe of eflabliſhing a large ſh2ep farm on ſome 
convenient part of his eftate, With that view, he cauſed perſons well ſkilled in that 
branch of buſineſs, to look over his cate, to pitch upon a ſpot proper for tae purpe'c 
wanted. They choſe an extenfiie gien, with ſurrounding kills, as extremely proper. 
The perſons employed computed that this dinrict might probably find abundant ſub- 
Kitence for five thouſand ſheep throughout the Whole year; but that there might be no 
danger of its being overſtocked, they adviſed that 3000 only Should be put upon it, 
which they all agreed it was more than ſufficient to feed. Upon enquiry it was found, 
that there lived at that time upon this diſtrict no leſs than thirty-two farmers with 
tLeir families, which at an average conſiſted of fix periors each, and the rent he 
drew was 'THIRTY-ONE: POUNDS IEN SHILLINGS. The people were poor, and 
could not perhaps have afforded ten ſhillings more rent without being reduced to beg- 
gary. Had they been turned out, a hundred and niacty-two perſons muſt have been 
ruined. Sir John's humanity revulted at this idea. 1 ney were luigrced to remain, and 
ke ſearched elſewhere for another ſarm. 


It is ſeven years ſince J heard this anecdote, ard now quote it from memory; but it 
Aruck me ſo much at the time, that J am under Little pprehenſion that i: is here wife 


repreſented. 
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ſettlers in every other part of the world are long deprived of x. The 
means of ſubſiſtence would likewiſe be more within their reach than is 
uſual in other infant ſettlements. There, in general, they mutt clear the 
ground with much labour, before a crop can be fown upon it: they muſt 
provide ſced, guard the crop from wild beatts, and wait with patience till 
harveſt. Here, the fiſh ſwarm at their door at all ſeaſons, and require but 
to be drawn out, to furniſh from the beginning food in abundance, and 
to ſpare for purchaſing the other neceflaries of life. 


The conveniencies for trade, likewiſe, in regard to ſuch as had abilities 
and inclination to follow that employment, would be much greater than 
is in general experienced by new ſcttlers in other regions, which would put 
it in their power to enrich themſelves much fooner by it than they could 
do in other infant ſettlements. This would allure more men of wealth 
to come hither than is uſual in young communities J, which would 
give more ready employment to the poorer ſort of ſettlers than they 
vutherwiſe would have hoped tor. If, therefore, all the individuals were 
ſuffered to avail themſelves to the utmoſt of the ſeveral advantages they 
enjoyed, by a rigid adherence to the enlarged plan propoſed, ti.ere ſeems 
to be no room to doubt but the number of new ſettiers would increaſe 
from year to year, Wit1 a rapidity that may in ſome meaſure be concei- 
ved, though no accurate computation of its amount can now be made. 


This great increaſe of people would, in the firſt place, add much to the 
internal ſtrength and proſperity of the nation: and when the time was 
elapſed during which thete new ſettlements were exempted from taxes, 
they would urnith an ample revenue to the State, which never otherwiſe 
could be drawn from thoſe regions. At preſent, the Cuſtoms and Exciſe 
bring, it is believed, little or nothing into the Exchequer from thence, as 


the expence of collecting them ſwallows up the whole h With the number 


F of 


* This inconvenience is experienced in America to a high degree. The extenſive- 
neſs of the country, and the avidity that European ſettlers have to obtain large poſſeſ- 
ſions, place mauy of them at a great diflance from each other, and expoſe them to the 
inconveniencics that reſult from a thin population. Since large towns ſprung up, this 
inconvenience has been diminiſhed, and the population of that country has increaſed 
fince that period wih a rapidity unknown before that tima. This would be experi- 
enced at che arſt, were the arrangement propoſed in this caſe to be adopted. 


To obtain ſuch ſettlers in great numbers, is one reaſon why in good policy the du- 
ties ſhould be omitted for ſome years at the beginning. After merchants were once 
eſtabliſhed there, they would find it convenient to continue, when the ſame duties were 
Payable as in other parts of Britain. 


þ I applied to the propec officers to get information of the ſums drawn into the Ex- 
chequer from the Northern counties of Scotland and Iſles, with the expence of collecting 
it there, but could not obtain it. I cannot therefore ſpeak here with the certainty T 
wiſh; but from the information I have otherwiſe obtained, 1 am perfecly ſatisfied 
that what is faid in the text is juſt, | 
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of the people, would the money paid by them to the Exciſe be increaſed ; 
and in proportion to the increaſe of their trade, would the Cuſtoms be 
augmented : But the proportional revenue drawn by the Crown would 
increaſe in a {till higher degree, on account of the decreaſe in the expence 
of collecting it. This ſubject requires to be illuſtrated by an example. 


In the preſent ſituation of theſe countries, it is highly probable that out 
of five thouſand pounds paid by the inhabitants, fcarce one hundred finds 
its way into the Exchequer &; and that, on account of the poverty of the 
people, and the circumſtances of the country, the Exciſe and Cuitom- 
houſe officers cannot draw from them above one fourth part of what 
would be yielded by the ſame number of people in eaſy circumſtances, 
living in a well-peopled country. If ſo, it follows, that for every hundred 
pounds that comes into the Exchequer at preſent from thence, there 
would be paid by the ſame number of people in eaſy affluent circum- 
ances, reſiding in a well-peopled part of the country, twenty thouſand 
pounds, all of which, after deducting the expence of collecting it, would 
come clear into the Exchequer. 


The expence of collecting duties of this kind, it is well known, de- 
creaſesin proportion to the populouſneſs of the place. In large cities, ſuch 
as London, this expence exceeds not, as I am informed, two (ſome ſay 
not more than one-fourth) per cent.; and in other towns, as they decreafe 
in fizz, it increaſes to three, four, five, fix; and in very ſmall towns, to 
ſeven or eight per cent. In country places, in proportion to the thinneſs of 
their population, it runs ſrom eight to ten, twenty, forty, one hundred, or 
ten hundred per cent. of the money accounted for to the Exchequer. It fol- 
lows, that if the perſons who, in the circumſtances above ſpecified, pay 
at preſent one hundred pounds clear into the Exchequer, were brought 
together into a few populous towns, inſtead of being thinly ſcattered 
thro? a large extent of country, they would then pay twenty thouſand 
pounds, as has been ſaid; from which if we deduct L. 2500 (being at 
the rate of eight per cent.) for collecting it, there would remain ſeven- 
teen thouſand five hundred pounds clear to be paid in to the Exchequer. 
In this point of view, therefore, it appears, that by a very ſimple ar- 
rangement, the public revenue drawn from the ſame number of people 
is augmentcd one hundred and ſeventy- five fold. 


If, 


* To thoſe who have never lived in a thinly-peopled country, I am ſenſible this 
computation muſt appear extravagantly abſurd. It is, however, well enough known by 
all who have ever been in ſuch diſtricts, that douceurs paid privately for the favour of 
exciſe and cuſtom-houſe officers, is almoſt the whole that is ever paid by the people in 
the thinneſt diſtricts, inſtead of taxes. In thoſe diſtricts where the population is ſome- 
what greater, theſe douceurs, with forfeitures becauſe of tranſgreſſions of the law, con- 
ſtitute a very heavy tax upon the ꝓcople, tho? ſcarce any of theſe ſorſeitures cee 50 be 
Ncouuted for to the Exchequer, 
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If, however, we ſhould ſuppoſe, that beſides being collected together, 
the number of the people ſhould be actually augmented, the increaſe of 
revenue would be augmented in a ſlill higher degree. Suppoſe the inhabi- 
tants to be doubled, the groſs ſum then yielded would be forty thouſand 
pounds: From which if we deduct L. 2400 for collecting, (being at the 
rate of fix per cent.) there will remain thirty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred 
pounds clear to be paid in to the Exchequer. Let us ſuppoſe this number 
again doubled, the groſs revenue as above would be L. 80,000 ; from 
which deduct (at the rate of five per cent.) L. 4400 for collecting it, 
the clear revenue paid in to the Exchequer would be L. 76, ooo. 


To ſee how, upon theſe principles, the revenue would ſtand at the 
end of 60 years, ſuppoſing this arrangement ſhould take place, if com- 
pared to what it would be thould things beleit on their preſent footing, 
we mutt thus proceed---'The revenue, it no alteration ithould be made in 
the ſtate of the country, muſt be ſuppoſed to remain as at preſent. On 
the orher hand, if the alteration propoſed be adopted, we thall ſuppoſe 
that at the end of the firſt twenty years, the people collected into the 
towns would be double the whole number of the people in that region 


at preſent, and that they would double their number in every twenty 


years, which I am diſpoſed to think will be allowed to be a very modes» 
rate computation. In that caſe, at the twentieth year, for every hun- 
dred pounds paid at preſent, there would then be paid L. 40,000, de- 
ducting for collecting (at the rate of fix per cent.) L.2400, or clear, with- 
but deduction, into the Exchequer, - . „ L. 37,600 
At the fortieth year, it would be L. 80,000 groſs revenue; 

from which deduct for collecting (at the rate of five per 

cent.) L. 4900, remains clear, - - - - 26,000 
At the ſixtieth year, it would be L. 160,000 groſs reve- 

nue; {rom which deduct for collecting (at the rate of 

four per cent.) L. 6,400, remains, - - g I 5 3,609 
inſtead of one hundred pounds. So that the revenue, in the ſpace of 60 
years, would be augmented to above fifteen hundred times more than 
it will be, if things thall be luffered to remain as they are at preſent, 
while at the ſame time the inhabitants would be much more happy 
and contented, and leſs oppreſſed with the wcight of their taxes than 


4 


they now are. 


I beg the reader will take notice, that I do not mean to aſſert that the 
preciſe ſums above named would be drawn from thoſe diſtricts at the 
times ſpecified. I only meant to thow what would be the proportional 
increaſe of revenue; and I have moderated every article confiderably be- 
low what I think it ſhould have been ftated. I thould not, however, have 


entered into this detail, had it not been to bring under the eye of our 


national financiers this ſtriking proof of the immenſe advantages that 
F 2 may 
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may be drawn in point of revenue from an increaſed population at home; 
and ſo confident am Jof the juſtneſs of the principles upon which I here 
proceed (however hyperbolical the concluſion may to ſome appear) that 
I, without hefitation, call their ſtricteſt attention to this article, no- 
thing aſraid that I thall be here detected in any fallacy of reaſoning. 


As to the benefits that would accrue to the nation with regard to its 
commerce, manufactures and agriculture, in conſequence of this ar- 
rangement, it is impoſſible at preſent to compute them with any degree 
of preciſion; and were I only to mention what appears to me probable 
in theſe reſpects, its amount would be ſo great as to bring its credibili- 
ty in queſtion with ſuch as have not bettowed upon this ſubject the 
ſame degree of attention that I have done. I therefore willingly decline 
ſaying any thing farther on that head. 


In regard to the ſingle article of the fiſheries only I beg to make a ſew 
remarks, becauſe we have here ſome facts that may ſerve as a bafis to 
our reatoning. I hope that every reader who has attended to me thus 
far, will be now diſpoſed to admit, that were the propoſed plan carried 
into execution, there would be no probability that the Dutch could long 
maintain a competition with thoſe Britiſh fiſhermen, when once they 
were ſully eſtabliſhed ; who, by being enabled to lower the price of this 
commodity confiderably beneath what it has hitherto borne in every 
market, would find the demand for it greatly to increaſe. Should this 
event happen, as the quantity of fith to be caught is immeaſurable, and 
the number of hands to be employed in that branch may become exceed- 
ing great, there is the higheft probability that this branch of commerce 
may attain an extent of magnitude that has as yet no parallel in hiſtory, 
Without, however, laying any ſtreſs upon this probable extenſion of the 
market, I thall barely ſuppoſe that the Britith fiſhery might become at 
leaſt equa! in extent to that of the Dutch in their moſt proſperous days. 
This I preſume will be allowed to be a moderate computation, Let us 
now proceed to enquire what that has been. 


Gerard Malines, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Lieben Pan Aitzma, as quot - 
ed by De Mitt, affirm, that there were yearly taken and ſpent by the Hol- 
landers (about the year 1618) above three hundred thouſand laſt of 
herrings and other ſalt fiſh, which, at two hundred guilders per laſt, a- 
mounts to 60,009,000 guilders, or 5,000,000 l. Sterling, reckoning the 
guilder to be worth no more than 1s. 8d. Sir Walter Raleigh farther 
computes, that about the year 1667, the filhings had increaſed to one- 
third more than the above, at Which rate the value of the fith caught 
would be no leſs than L. 6,490,000 per annum . 

In 


& Sir John Burrows ſays, that the yearly value of the fiſh ſtrangers rob us of, 2. 
mounts to TEN MILLICNS Sterling. Dodd's Natural Hiſtory of Herring, page 123 
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In regard to the number of veſſels employed by them, Emanuel us 
Meteren ſays, that in the 1601 there ſailed out of Holland in the ſpace 


of three days, 1500 buſſes a herring: fithing: and Sir Walter Raleigh af- 


firms, that about the year 1618, the Hollanders fiſhed on the coaſt of 
Great Britain with no leſs than 3000 thips and 50,000 men; and that 
they employed and ſet to ſea, to tranſport and fell the fith ſo taken, not 
leſs than gooo thips more, and 150,000 men; being in all 12,000 ihips, 
and 200,000 men. And if it be true, as he aſſirms, that about the 1667, 
that fithing had increaſed one-third more, it would give 16,009 ibips, 
and upwards of 260,000 men. 


Sir Walter Ralcigh further computes, that twenty buſſes do maintain 
of people, in building, manning, victualling and providing for them in 
every reſpec, cight thouſand men; according to which proportion, 
3900 buſſes would afford ſuſtenance to 1,200,000 perſons. And if to this 
be added one-third more, the total number of perſons employed by that 
great national fiſhery would be 1,600,000, : 


he above faRs are all quoted by Fon De Witt, and reaſoned upon as 


probable ; and no man had better opportunity to know the truth in re- 
gard to thoſe things. He only ſays, that Sir ater Raleigh may poſſibly 
have augmented the profits, and the number of people employed in the 


fiſhery, ſomewhat beyond the rruth. De Witt himſelf, however, has 


given a computation of the number of perſons emplo\ ed by means of 
theſe tithings, which would ſeem to ihow, that if Sir Walter has exceeded 
at all, that exceſs can only be a ſmall matter; tor he admits, that in the 


tao provinces of Holland and Weſt Frie/land alone, there are upwards of. 


doo, ooo perſons ſublitted by the fithery *; without taking into the ac- 
count the other #2 provinces that belong to the United States, which 
are uſually included under the name of HolJanders. If to theſe we add 
the fiſhers from Flanders, Hamburgh, and the neighbouring countries, 
we (hall be obliged to admit, that the computation of Sir Walter falls 
ſhort rather than excecès as to the value of the fith caught and the 
number of perſons employed in that grand fiſhery which has ſo long 
been carried on by ſoreiguers in the northern ſeas near our coaſt. 


— 


There is another national fiſhery to which I now with to turn the at- 
tention of the reader, wich a. view to form an eſtimate of the compara. 
tive value of the one or the other to Creat Britain. The Newfoundland 
tihery has at all times fince it was known, been deemed an object of 
the higheſt importance to Eritain, and has been reckoned well worthy 

of 


* The reader will find this computation in the ninth chapter of De Witt's Intereſt of 


Molland. He will obſerve, that I include a port of each of the claſſes enumerated there 
that mutt be accounted as ſubſervient to theſe fiſheries. The others are excluded. 
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of being principally attended to in ſeveral treaties with Foreign Powers. 


The reader, therefore, will, I doubt not, be well pleaſed to fee an exact 
account of it here ſtated; that, by comparing with it the fiſhery which I 


recommend, he may be able to judge whether my propoſal deferves to 


be attended to or not. 


I am happy to have it in my power to gratify his curiofity in this re- 
ſpeR, by the help of a very minute account of the ſtate of the fithery for 
the year 1771, given in a pamphlet publithed by William Auguſtus Miles, 
intitled, Remarks on an Ad of Parliament paged in the 15th year of his 
Majefty*s reign, &c. 4to. London, printed for Payne 1779. No objec- 
tion that I can perceive, can be made againſt the authenticity of this ac- 
count. Mr Miles remained on the Newfoundland ſtation a conſiderable 
time in his Majeity's ſervice, and appears to have contracted habits of 
intimacy and friendihip with the merchants and natives, from whom, 
together with cuſtomn-houſe books, he had the beſt opportunity to obtain 
the moſt accurate and authentic information that could poiiibly be de- 
fired ; and ſuch, upon the face of it, his account appears tobe. It is only 
neceſſary for me to add, that as the purpoſe Mr Miles had in view would 
be beſt anſwered by giving an advantageous idea of the importance of 
that fiſhery, before the law was enacted of whoſe pernicious effects he 
complains, and as he gives examples of the diminution of the fithery on 
that account, it may be preſumed that he knew perfectly this ſtate of 
it both before and after, and has voluntarily choſen to ſelect that year 
in which the fiſhings had been carried on to the greateſt extent #. On 
theſe accounts, I conſider this ftate of the fithery as exhibiting it in its 
moſt flouriſhing condition. From that minute and accurate Rate of the 
fiſhery, the following particulars are ſeleQted---- 


The total number of thips employed in the Newfoundland-fiſhery, 
anne 1771, were 838; of which 733 belonged to Britain, and 125 to 
America. 


The number of men employed in the ſame year, were--- 
In Britiih ſhips, - - - - 5,596 
In American ſhips, - - - 0 865 
Bye-boatmen, in 2288 boats, - - — 5.772 


Total number of men employed... 12,232 
| | The 


* The law complained of took place in the year 1776. Mr Miles was on the ſtation 
in the year 1778. He ſtates particulars of the fiſheries 1776 and 1777, with the ſame 
accuracy as in the 1771; and he remarks, that from the ſingle port of St John's, 109 
ſail of banking veſſels were fitted out in the year 1771, and that the laſt year (1778) 


only II fail were fitted out from thence. He had it therefore in his power to have le-. 


lected any year between 1770 and 1779. 
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The value of the produce was as under----For 
645, 210 Quintals of fith, ſold at 138. per quintal, - L. 419,386 
2,846 One-half tons of train-oil, ſold at L. 14 per ton, = 59,851 
1,248 Tierces of ſalmon, ſold at I 3s. per tierce, - 8,412 
Seal and ſea-cow oil ſold for - — 16,5 24 


Total value of the produce of theſe fiſheries, — L. 484, 173 


From theſe data we are enabled to make out the following thort com- 
parative ſtate of theſe two great fiſheries - 
The Newfoundland-fiſnery, 858 


Total number of ſhips employed in 1 
| The Northern-fiſhery, - 16,000 


4 The Newfoundland-fithery, - 12,232 
Number of men employed in 
& The Northern-fiſhery, „ 260,000 


. The Newfoundland-fithery, L. 454,17 
Total value of the produce of { e 
&C The Northern-fiſhery, L.. 6,400,000 


This naked ſtate of facts puts in a more conſpicuous light the import=- 
ance of the object I with to recommend, than the highett rhetorical 
flouriſhes on my part could do. If the Newfoundland-tiſhery has been 
thought a great national object, for obtaining pofſeſſiag of which no ex- 
pences were judged too great, how much more important ought not 
that object to be deemed which is in view in the propoſed undertaking ? 


I doubt not but many of my readers will, like myſelf, be not a little 
ſurpriſed at peruſing the above account of the Newfoundland-fithery. 
We have all heard, times innumerable, that it is an inexhauftible nur- 
ſery of Britiſh ſeamen, and that it alone forms the molt contiderable 
ſupport of the Britith navy, on the poſſeſſion of which all our ſafety de- 
pends. Vet we ſee, that in one of the beſt years of that fiſhery only 
$,600 Britiſh ſeamen were employed in that buſineſs J. When that is 
compared with the fiſhing propoſed, which, upon the moſt moderate 


computation, could not employ leſs than a hundred thouſand ſeamen, 
and, if properly ſupported, might afford abundant employment to five 


times 


* The reader will obſerve, that thoſe perſons only are here taken into the account 


Who were actually employed ia the ſiſheries. 


I As I do not fully underſtand the meaning aof the term © bye- boats, it is poſſible I 


may be here in ſome miſtake. I underſtand this to mean open boats, like thoſe fitted 


out from Nantucket and along the American coaſt for the dry cod-fiſhery. If ſo, the 
egy men employed in cheſe boats muſt be natives of Newfoundland or America, and 
ot of Britain: they are ſo accounted here. If I am in any miſtake on this head, let 


tac reader make whet allowance for it he pleaſes. 
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times that number, no words can be found ftrong enough to paint out 
aſtoniſhment at hearing the one perpetually extolled in the mo pom- 
pous terms. that exaggerated panygeric can deviſe, while the other has 
been ſcarce ever heard of, and has been neglected as an inſignificant object 
that deſerved no attention !---'This, however, is only one link of that in- 
chanted chain by which Britain has been prevented for ſeveral ages from 
examining into the real ſtate of her affairs. The time, 1 hope, ap- 
proaches, when the nation will be freed from this miſerable thraldom. 
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C H A 3 x V I. 
Objections Conſidered. 


1 who judge of the importance of an enterpriſe mereiy by the 
expence of it, will be diſpoſed to view the one here recommended 
as of che moſt infignificant nature; becauſe the money that would be 
wanted to effect the whole, would be ſuch a trifle as almoſt to eſcape 
notice when compared to thoſe expentive national undertakings in 
which we have been engaged for many years paſt. Men, in their indivi- 
dual capacity, ſeldom aliow that they themſelves adopt the mode of 
coinputation here deſcribed, though they readily admit that it is im- 
plicitly obſerved by many of their neighbours. That which is obtained 
wi:h eaſe, is lightly efteemed : "Chat which can be acquired only with 
difficulty and labour, is proportionably valued. Ihe rule is s generals and 
admits of few 1 N 


The rule which applies thus univerſally to individuals, ſeems to ad- 
mit at leaſt of equal univerſality in regard to nations; and this cir- 
cumſtance will, I doubt not, tend powerfully to retard the propoſed im- 
provement. Nothing would be more eaſy than to prove that many 
objects which have been eſteemed by this nation as of the moſt efſen- 
tial importance to it, and which have been extolled for ages as its pil- 
lars and ſupports, without the aid of which it could not even ſubtiſt, 
owe the whole of their celebrity to the difficulty with which they were 
at firſt acquired, and the &xpenc?2 at which they have been afterwards 
ſupported Nature has kindly decreed, that the partial fondneis of pa- 
rents towards tender children, thould increaſe in proportion to the trou- 
ble and care they have occafioned ; and an inſtinct nearly ſimilar to that 
ſeems alſo to take place in national concerns, at leait among the lower 
ranks oſ the people, who are apt to be dazzled with the glare of great 
and'expentfive undertakings, and to conclude, that were not thoſe things 
of great importance, ſuch heavy expences would not have heen incur- 
red: And it is ſo much for the intereſt of ſome of higher rank to cheriſh 
in their minds theſe delufive ideas, that ſpecious arguments are never 
wanting to confirm them in their wild notions, and to prevent them 
from giving ear to the more ſober ſuggeitions of reaſon, even when con- 
firmed by arguments drawn from the experience of ages *. | 

| G i 
* Its, for inſtance, to this ſource alone we can aſcribe that wonderful partiality 


which has ſo long prevailed in ths nation at large in ä to the expenſive and cele- 
drat eds 


E 


I chooſe to ſtate this objection (the only real one 1 can foreſee that i; 
likely to mar the propoſed undertaking) without diſguiſe. It is ſtrong; 
but as an effectual anſwer to it demands far other powers than thoſe of 
reaſon, I mult leave this talk to be performed by thoſe whoſe ſituation 
in life renders them much fitter than myſelf to accomplith it. The in- 
tereſt of the King is ſo intimately connected with the proſperity of his 
people, the happineſs of his deſcendents will be ſo eſſentially involved in 
the future -well-being of the nation, and the fate of his poſterity muit (6 
entirely depend upon the ſtate of this kingdom in ſucceeding ages, that 
unleſs he himſelf ſhall firmly reſolve to over- rule the fore-mentioned ſe- 
cret influence, the enterpriſe I look upon as hopeleſs. Compared with him, 
Miniſters are fleeting and tranſitory things. The proſperity f the day is 
enough to exalt their names above that of their rivals, to lift their fami- 
lies to honours and eſtates, and to entitle themſelves to public monu- 
ments and future fame, though it thould happen that the very glory that 
produced theſe effects laid the ſure foundation of future misfortunes and 
laſting ruin to their country. A Miniſter, therefore, may wilfully miſ- 
lead the nation to its undoing, while he exalts himſelf and family. This 
cannot happen with the King. It is his intereſt, as well as his duty, per- 

| petually 


Þrated fortreſs of Gibraltar. Aſk the multitude what would be a ſufficient price to be 
obtained in exchange for this fortreſs, it is a thouſand to one if you would get any 
other anſwer but abuſe for your impertinence in ſuppoſing it would be poſſible to name 


a ſum ſuſſicjent to purchaſe a treaſure of ſuch ineftimable value. Aſk the philoſopher 


the ſame queſtion : he anſwers, that if the poſſeſſion of that fortreis be attended with 
any benefits at all to Britain, they are ſcarce perceptible, though the inconvenic:icics 
it brings are great and obvious. In anſwer to the ſame important queſtion, every enlight- 
ened Miniſter who has ever held the ſway in Britain, when in a ſituation that permits 
him to ſpeak his ſentiments without reſerve, will not heſitate to own that it has 
been at all times a dead weight upon the nation ; that gt ſwallows up a large portion of 
the public revenue, without a poſſibility of ever making any adequate return; butthat, 
of however pernicious conſequence the retaining it may be to the natioR, it is of the 
moſt material importance to the Miniſter, as it enables him to provide for many friends 
and dependents with the entire good-will of the people, which he otherwiſe could not 
ſo eaſily have effected. Thus does the intereſt of the Miniſter, in concurrence with the 
prejudices of the people, tend, in too many caſes, to ſtifle the calm ſuggeſtions of rea- 
ſon, and gives riſe to many a wild and expenſive enterpriſe; while thoſe ſober plans 
that are calculated to promote the great and eſſential intereſts of the people, by encou- 
raging them to live quietly at home, or to promote their own welfare by a ftrict adhe- 
Tence to a liſe of ſobriety and induſtry, are neglected and deſpiſed. Theſe ſober plans 
afford no room for Governors, Deputies, Commiſſaries, Contractors, with a long &c. 
of offices of which I do not know ſo much as the names. What claim, therefore, 
have thoſe plans to the notice of a Minifter? why ſhould he deſert thoſe enterpriſes of 
eclat in which his fame will be increaſed while his friends are fed equally by the 
p!under of our enemies and by the ſpoils of the State itſelf, that he may engage in ob- 
ſcure enterpriſes where no national enemy is to be found, and where no ſpoils can poſ- 
Kbly be obtained from friends; eſpecially when he knows that the very multitude wh9 
are themſelves to be chiefly benefited by theſe enterpriſes either behold them with 
indifference, gry out upon them as ruinous, or laugh at them as ghimerical aud rid. 
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E 
petually to watch over the real concerns of his people, and to ſtop the ra- 
pid career of his Miniſters, when he perceive: that ſuture miſery to his de- 
juded ſubjects is to be the conſequence. It behoveth him to direa the 
views of the Miniiter to thoſe ſalutary tho? unattractive meaſures which 
promiſe to inſure laſting felicity to the nation, however averſe to it that 
Minitter may naturally be. If he thows a ſteady purpoſe to do theſe things, 
good and wiſe men will be found who will not be backward in ſecond- 


ing his views. He will thus, it is true, banith from thc throne the buſy 


ambitious ſcramblers tor fortune and for power; but, in their ſtead, he will 
obtain Counſellors who are attached to his perſon trom principle, and 
who will forward the mutual intereits of his family and country with 
ſteadineſs, vigour and alacrity. 


Let not theſe remarks be confidered as perſonal. Ionly trace the ope- 
ration of natural cauſes upon cue minds o men, without having rei- 
rence to individuals. In aflairs of this nature, every general guettion 
ſhould be viewed as ifentirely unconnected with any particular claſs of 
men. Whatever combination of circumitances has a natural tengency 


to corrupt or over-awe the virtuous, and to Icreen or to encourage the 


vicious in their purſuits, ouglit to be fully expoſed, that their influence 
may be guarded againit, and their pernicious effects diminithed. Such 
are the principles that influence me upon the pretent occalion. 


Though I confider the above as the moſt powerful obſtruction that will 
occur to the meaſure propoſed, it will not be thought that I expect ever 
to ſee it openly urged as an objection. On the contrary, at the preſent 
time, when oeconomy in regard to public ailairs is the favourite <vord 
with the nation, I rather expect objections will be made on account of 
the expence that will be occationed thereby to the State. Never, how- 
ever, could an objection be made with a worſe grace than that would 
be on the pretent occaſion ; tor never, I preſume, was there a national 
improvement nearly equal in extent to that which is here propoied, that 
could be effected at an expence ſo extremely moderate *#. Indeed that 
expence conſidered in a national view, would ſcarce deſerve a name; 
and when compared with the improvement that would retult from it, 
it dwindles into total inſignificance. In ſuch a caſe, to ſuffer tllat ſmall 
expence to influence in any way the public conduc, would exactly re- 
ſemble the oeconomy of that man who through extravagance and riot- 
ous living had brought hinſelt into firaits, but who was {till poſſeſſed of 
an excellent field, which for many years, from being totally neglected, 
had yielded no returns, but which, it only plowed and ſowed, would 
yield him fuch abundant harveſts as would quickly free him from his 


Cifticulcics, and enable him ever aſterwards to live in eaſe and aflluence; 


G 2 but 


* The ſmallneſs of the expence I look upon to be the mot powerful bar to the un. 
dertaking, for reaſons mentioned in the lak note. 
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put in order to avoid the charge of plowing, and more eſpecially to pre- 
vent that ſtock of proviſions he had allotted for his preſent ſubſiſtence 
from being diminiſhed, by taking from it the ſeed that would be wanted 
for ſowing it, he reſolved to abandon the enterpriſe. Who that conſiders 
this caſe, does not ſee, that to give the name of oeconomy to ſuch blind 
parſimony is the higheſt perverſion of language? The man who could be 
gꝑuilty of fuch a conduct, efpecially if he had a family whoſe future welf:re 
depended upon the preſent management of his affairs, would be fitter 
to be confined as a Bedlamite, than to he dignified with the reſpectable 
name of an Oeconomiſt. This will be ſufficiently obvious to every well- 


inſormed politician z but many ſuch well know what uſes may be made 


of ſuch a plauſible pretext as the expence neceſſary for this undertakiny 
would give them with the people. And it is an unfortunate truth that 
nothing is ſo caſy as to miflead mankind in caſes of this kind; or perhaps 
I might with greater propriety ſay that nothing is ſo difiicult as to make 
them judge impartially in ſuch caſes. 


It is ſcarce poſſible, on the preſent occaſion, to avoid taking notice cf 
the immenſe diſparity between the influence of reaſon and pail.on upon 


the human mind. Pride and vain-glory bave ſuch univerial influence 
among men, as to make war at all times to be entered upon with a preci- 


pitancy and ardour which prevents even the cooleſt among tlie parties 
concerned from attending to the unavoidable expence and other conſc- 
quences that it muſt occaſion, or from weighing with care the inconve- 
niences it mutt bring, and comparing them with the advantages that are 
expected to reſult from it. Nations, as well as individuals, feem to be ſo 
ftrongly impreſſed with a defire to appear ſuperior to their opponents, as 
to be incapable for a time to attend to any other conſideration, wlicl 
induces them to ruth forward without fo much as making a computation 
of the profit cr loſs that muſt reſult from it; whereas, on all other oc.c2- 


ſions in which a national expence mult he incurred with a view to pro- 


cure ſome public benefit, that expence comes to be confidered in a ligt 
ſo very tremendous as to prove an unſurmountable bar to almoſt every 
rational undertaking. Millions of examples to illuitrate the truth of this 
CoArine might be produced, but I thall at prefent content myſelf with one, 


It is in the opinion of many at leaſt a doubtful point if this nation 
could be in any reſpect benefited by the preſent war, thould its ſuccels 
be as favourable as can be deſired «K. Yet the nation in general highly 
approved of the war, and without hetitation ſubjected itſelf to an expence 
that would not have been agreed to for purchaſing in an amicable wan- 
1. er the greateit national bleſings that the mind can conceive. The pro- 

poſal 


* Of this number I freely own myſelf to be one; and the arguments adduced in yroo! 


di that op nion before the public, arc vet unauſwered. 
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al I now offer to the Public has a proſpect of advancing the power and 


30 F 
promoting the proſperity of the nation to a much higher degree than 


thoſe arrangements which induced the war; and though the ſum that 
would be neceſlary for carrying it into effect would not amount to FT]W]O 
DAYS current expence of the war J, this mite may be held out to the 
world as ſuch a great object as to fruſtrate the undertaking, whereas a 
ten years war would nct perhaps be thought too much for obtaining the 


other. 


I with it were in my power here to impreſs the mind of the reader with 
2 lively enough ſenſe of the national conſequences that reſult from this 
fatal predilection of the human mind for the deſtructive operations of war 
in preference to the more ſalutary arts of peace; for, could that be effec- 
ted, it might operate powerfully to promote thoſe arrangements that tend 


to free us from a temptation which the frailty of human nature ſeems 


to be ſo ill calculated to reſiſt. It would tend to make him perceive that 
our exertions for a couple of centuries pait to eſtablith an extenſive em- 
pire, as we have been proud to call it, upon the American Continent, has 
been 

* 7 preſume it will not be ſeriouſly believed by any one, that the whole trade to Ame. 


rica ever was or ever could be of equal iniportancę to Britain, as a fiſhery upon our own 
coats equal to what that of the Dutch fiſhery has been ſhown to be. Should I ſee ſuch a 


thefiz ſeriouſly maintained, T would think of returning it an anſwer: iu the mean time, 


the following facts are ſubmitted to the conſideration of the Reader - 


The average valuz of all the goods exported from Britain to the thirteen revolted co- 
lonies in America for forty years before 1774, amounted to L. 1, 4 10, 360 per annum; 
and to the whole of the American Continent, L. 1,700,000 by Whitworth's account. 
According to Raleigh's account of the Sſhery, 1,600,000 perions were ſubſiſted by it. 
Theſe perſons, if they reſided in Britain, would conſume of Britiſh commodities to the 
value of tairty-two millions per annum, (See the Intereſt of Great Britain with regard 
to her American Colonics conſidered, page 60, note); which is conſiderably more than 

double the value of all the goods exported from Britain, and about twenty-four times 
a much as theie American Colonies require from us. 


* The data upon which I form the computation in the text, are as under -The annual 
expence of the preſent war amounts to about twenty millions Sterling, and by conſe- 
quence the daily expence is L. 54,766, and of courſe the ſum expended in two days 
is L. 109,532. The intereſt of this ſum for one year, at the rate of five per cent. is 


L. 5,476, which, continued for ten years, amounts to L. 54,760, Principal and in- 


tereſt, therefore, at the end of ten years, would amount to L. 154,293. 


Let it be ſpppoſed that 8200 acres of ground would be wanted for every townſhip 
propoſed, and that thoſe 8000 acres could be purchaſed in the Hebrides for L. 8000, 
(I kaow it might in many caſes be bought for a rich ſmaller ſum). Let it be farther 
Tuppoſed that about half as much more would be wanted for maklng roads and other 
conveniences for theſe new ſettlers, which together would make L. 12,099 for each 
town, If we ſuppoſe that twelve ſuch towns were eliabliſhed, that would amount to no 
more than L. 144,000, which is conſiderably leſs than the money expcaded in tuo 
Cays of war; and if only one ſuch town were eitabliſhed each year, which would pro- 
bably be as much as could be property elfected, or ſuduld be attempted, this would 
0 MME than L. 12, Coo per 21ynl, 
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been the fertile ſource of wars and deſtructive conteſts with our neigh- 
bours, which have greatly diminiſhed the numbers of our people, and 
increaſed our national debt to an alarming degree #. It would make 
him ſee, that if we thould accomplith the object of our preſent ambition, 
that of retaining the American provinces under the Britith dominion, it 
would only be (owing the feeds of future wars, and entailing upon our- 
ſelves all the evils that accompany them, without bringing returns that 
could in any manner compenſate them. It would make him clearly per- 
ceive that we have been wantonly ſacrificing our people, and expending 
our treaſures with an immeaſurable prodigality, in purſuit of a phantom 
that exiſts not but in our own diſturbed imagination, while we have ut- 
terly neglected to avail ourſelves of that real good which was always in 
our own poſſeſſion, and which could have made, with much facility, tlic 
means of eſſectually preſerving the public tranquillity, of increaſing our 
ſtrength, extending our trade, and augmenting our riches, - 


Should, however, the very ſmall expence required be itill urged as an 
objection to the undertaking, it would be poflible to remove even that 
objection by a political manoeuvre, which, though beneath the notice 
of a great people, may periuaps be reliihed by ſuch as cannot underſtand 
thoſe great arrangements which alone are calculated to give energy and 
laſting vigour to the nation.--The forſeited eſtates in Scotland, which are 
veſted in the Crown, if ſold, might bring in a ſum more than ſuſlicient 
to anſwer all the purpoſes required. I mention this here. merely as an 
argument for quathing at once all objectious that can be urged againit 
the propoſed improvement on account of its expence. Such little poli- 
tical manoeuvres, however, I for my own part mutt ever view as con- 
trivances intinitely beneath the dignity of ſuch a nation as this is to a- 
Qopt. If the nation has no other effectual means of recovering itſe!f, it 
were better to ſuſſer it to fink at once; for ſuch little thifts, like a drop 
in the bucket, ailuredly could not elect it. But this nation requireth 
no ſupport from tuch tottcring props. It poſſeſſes abundantly tlie means 
not only of recovering itſelf, but of attaining with eaſe a degree of per- 
maneat proſperity which it never yet experienced. If, therefore, theſe 
{forfeited cltates are intended to be otherwiſe applied, let not the preſent 

propoſal 


* The preſent and the two former wars were unavowedly undertaken ſolely on ac- 
count of America; and the expence of theſe wars (not to mention the ſums that have 
been expended in ſettling and protecting thoſe colonies at other times) is not let, than 
two hundred millions Sterling, beſides the loſs of above a million of men to the nation. 
The intereſt of two hundred millions, at five per cent. is ten millions. The conſumpt 
of one million of peopie, on the ſuppoſition that ſo many have been loſt to this nation 
by theſe wars, emigrations, &c. who would otherwiſe have remained, would lave 
been twenty millions; in all thirty millions per ann. In return, goods are purchafed 
Som us, as in the tormer note, to a little more man one million and a half per annum. 
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propoſal diſturb' that deftination * : reſources for obtaining the ſmall 8 


1 ; : 
a ſum here required can never be wanting. + 
b . . - < . +> 
n Another objection to the above propoſal may be expected to originate | 
. ſrom the narrow prejudices of illiveral minds, in which a jealouſy of be- a 
" ing hurt by the competition of any kind of rival is always a very predo- 
1 minant feature. Why (fays ſuch a man who happens to be a merchant 
g in London) ſhould we itrive to raiſe up new cities in other parts of this 
1 « jiland, in whichimerchants may eſtabliſh themſelves who will become 
- our rivals in trade, and thus diminith our employment? Let us rather 
1 " unite in time, and oppoſe the meaſure ſo as to cruth it in the bud, 
C «* which if ſutfcred to go on, would prove in the higheſt degree injuri- 
r © 0us to our intereits.“ 
It is humiliating to the pride of man, to think that ſuch objections ; 
1 ſhould be ſo generally made, and require to be ſo often anſwered, by point- 
0 ing to the general experience od mankind for a-proof of the groundleſ- 
e nets of fuch popular tears. Amſterdam and Cadiz are two flourithing em- 
| periums, which in the judgment of theſe men ſtand forth as hated and 
1 hurtſul rivals to London. Is it poſſible that any man of buſineis can ſe- 
e riouſly believe that this is the caſe? But if it is not ſo, how could the 
£ new Cities propoſed prove hurtful rivals to London, or any other trading 
1 place 
[ | 
8 * Let it not be imagined, from what has been ſaid in the text, I am an enemy to a : 
proper degree of national economy : Far from itz I only wiſh to turn the attention from 4 
little trifling objects that never can produce any ſaving of importance, ether | 
— Moro iirert ty nd Permanent rattle. IL 4 
t I have not ſuch a mean opinion of the politic! knowledge of the very inzenious 
9 Gentleman who not long ago offered to the public a plan for a national reform in œco- 
nomy, as to think that he himſelf ſcriouſly expected any conſiderably beneficial conſe- 
h quences could reſult from it; ſor he cannot be ignorant that ſo long as thoſe ſources which 
8 cheriſh in the nation at large a ſpirit of diſſipation, corruption and venality, ſhall con- 
a tinue to be fed, all leſſer cures muſt prove entirely nugatory. The man who without 
e attending to this circumſtance ſhould in good earneſt attempt a reformation by leſſer 
t palliatives, would proceed aſter the ſame manner as one who ſhoald think the luxuri- 
: ancy in growth of a tree could be checked merely by ſopping off a ſew of its wild and 
il evidently uſeleſs branches, chile its roots were ſuffered to ſpread in a fertile toil which 
was daily acquiring an acceiizn ©. richneſs by means of additional manures of the mot 
bh . fertilizing kind. In ſuch a caſe, it is plain, that in the place of every branch which was 
'C topped off, many new ones would ſpring up, which would not only ſpoil the appearance 
in of the tree, but would increaſe the malady it was ſeemingly intended to correct. A 
n. ilful gardener, in ſuch a caſe, who ſeriouſly aimed at curing the diſeaſe, would begiu 
pt by correcting the too great rankneſs of the ſoil, well knowing that if that were effec. 
on tually done, a very moderate pruning, and that performed with the moſt cautious Cir. 
re cumſpection, would gradually and imperceptibly remove the diſeaſe. 
-q Before I quit this ſubject, allow me here to obſerve, that, while theſe eſtates belong to 
. the Crown, they ought to be carefully examined, to ſee if any ſituations on them are 


proper for the purpoſes wanted; and if fo, care ſhould be taken that theſe be not alie- 


Ye natedqto thoſe great and radical principles, that will check that general profufiou which 
guns through all the branches of bur national expenditure. 
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place in Britain? Let us ſor a moment ſuppoſe that an earthquake had 
ſwallowed up theſe two ſuppoſed rival cities, or that the ſea had broke 
in upon them and buried them in irrecoverable ruin, what in ſuch a 
caſe would be the conſequence to the traders and trading intereſt of 
Britain? an immediate ſtagnation of trade to an inconceivable amount, 
which would prove the inftant ruin of a great number of merchants, ! 
and which would give a thock to the induſtry and manufactures of this 
country that would require ages to replace. If then theſe places are of 
ſuch eſſential utility to the trade of Britain at preſent, by taking commo- 
dities from us to ſuch a great extent &, why thould they be conſidered as 
hurtful rivals to us? If the ruin of theſe two populous cities would prove 
ſo extenfively hurtful to the merchants of London and elſewhere, is i: 
not a neceſſary conſequence that by a cenverſe of this reaſoning theſe 
merchants would be proportionally benefited by the creating of one 
other ſuch city, or of tive hundred ſuch, could it be poſſible to accom- 
plith that? Man withes ever to monoplize to himſelf thoſe things he high- 
ly values; but benignant Heaven, by its all-wiſe decrees, has in all cates 
ordered things ſo that the incereit of individuals, when rightly under- 
ttood, is beit promoted by the proſperity ot the whole. Make one coun- 
try rich and flouriihing, its very enemies, if they know their oven inte- 
reſt, are benefited thereby. But if even oppoſing countries are benefited 
by the proſperity of cach other, the individuals in the ſame country mut 
be benefited in- a much higher degree by the proſperity of all its parts, 
V hatever therefore tends to raiſe up new and flouritbing cities in any 
part of this iſland, ſo tar from creating hurtful rivals in trade to thoſe 
who are already engaged in that butineſs, only raiſes up a new ſet of cuſ- 
tomers who wiil tend to increaſe his trade and augment his protits, 
While they call for many commodities from him that never could have 
been wanted had not theſe eſtabliſhinents taken place, they furnith him 
in return with many articles which enable him to extend his trade with 
others whom he could not but for this have had occaſion to ſerve. In 
this manner it becomes highly the interctt of every trader to promote 
the ettablithment of new towns, and the introduction of new manutac- 


tures J. Every thing, therefore, that tends to effect theſe purpoſes, ought 


to be viewed by him in tie moit friendly light, and claims his warmeſt 
ſupport, inſtead of that jealous oppolitivn which can only originate tron 


ignorance and ill-judged ſelfiihneſs. 
Had 


* 


*The exports to Holland are uſually about two millions value per annum, ſometimes 
near threc, as in anno 1749, when they amounted to L. 2,716,143. That to Spain is 
uſual'y about one million; anno 1759, it amounted to L. 1,783,075. The average 
exports from Britain are about thirteen millions value. So that the trade to theſe two 
places is Vttle ſhurt of one-third of the whole that is carried on by Britain. See Whit- 
worth's Tables. 


For reaſons given above paſſim, it is plain that it muſt be long before the traders 
in any newly-eſtabliſhed place can come to be nearly on a footing of equality with tlioſt 
who reũde in an old and well-frequented imperium. | 
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Had the ſcene of the propoſed improvement len lad in Ligand: 
many obieaions ve,“, have been urged againtt it, w nich way perhaps 
be in ſonie MECALUFC WK aKcned on account of the dance of the ici. 
popular prcjud! ices ace nie C: 19 af amca, where ties mint Giate inte 
reſts of the multitude can be apparently ale hy any propoicd ar- 
rangement. But as the propotid im IGYCHINt Is to de at ſome diſtancæ 
from England, I Rout hive hopes thac this gropofal would mect with 
little gppoſition from that cauſc, had it not been for ſome popular writ- 
ings whica have becu lately ogered to the public, under the ſanction of 
names that are defervedly march reipeted in the literary world, which 
give to there tenets a £227rce of refpectability that they could uot others 
wife have claimed, and witch on that account, demand from me 43 
more ſerious examination han I fhould have thought them entitled to 
in any other caſ-. Dr Franklin and Dr Price are the philoſophers to 
whom 1 here allude : nor ſhould I have entered the lifts with two ſuch 
opponents, had it not been to reſute doctrines advanced by them, which 
! coniider as of the moſt pernicious tendency, thuuld they come to be ge- 
rerally adopted; and which, there is no reaſon to doubt, were they ſuf- 
fered to paſs at preſent without reprehention, would be very generally 
diſſeminated through Europe by the diſciples and admirers of tlicſe great 


men. Let this be my excuſe for here entering into a difcufſion that [ 


mould have otherwiſe deemed unncceſſar Yo 


Dr Price, with ſeeming ſeriouſneſs, affirms, That * when a number of 
* people quit a country, there is greater employment and greater plenty 
of the means of ſubſiſtence for thoſe who remain; and the vacancy is 
* ſoon filled up. Obſervations on Civil Liberty, &c. 9th edit. page 38. 
And Dr Franklin aſſerts, That © a well-regulated nation is like a polypus ; 
take away a limb, its place is ſoon ſupplicd ; cut it in two, and each 
* deficient part thall ſoon ſpeedily grow out of the part remaining. Thus 
* as you may by dividing make ten polypuſes out of one, you may Of. 
* one make ten nations equally populous and powerful, or rather in- 
* creaſe a nation ten-fold in number and in 0 *. 


Theſe maxims are nothing more than a repetition, in a more engaging 
d reſs, of the Old Englith popular adage, that if foreigners thould be al- 
* lowed to ſettle in this country, they would eat the bread out of 

H * the 


* How beautiful it is to give fanciful analogies, inſtead of arguments. I too, perhaps, 
might have been able to produce ſome brilliant paſſages, had I only been anxious to 
pleaſe, or defirous to miſlead ; but hard is the lot of that man who has no other aim 
bat to expoſe error, and inform the judgment. He muſt tug incefſantly like the ſlave 
Chained to the Gar, without being permitted to indulge in thoſe fairy ſcenes be may 
obſerve as he paſſes. Like the Knight in chivalry, his ſword can only diſpel the in- 
chanted caſtles that ſtart up in iis Way, and leave nothing but the howliug defart defy. 
late and bare around him. 
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the mouths of the natives themſel ves; an adage which has been 
often repeated and firmly believed by the vulgar, though I am ignorant 
if this doctrine ever was ſeriouſly maintained by any philoſopher before 
the preſent aera, and therefore it never has obtained the honour of a can- 
did refutation till the preſent time. 


If theſe maxims be juſt, it muſt follow, that wherever a place is found 
to increaſe by means of an influx of people, the former inhabitants muſt 
there experience a want of proviſions as well as of employment which 
they did not feel before ; and that on the other hand, wherever it de- 
creaſes, thoſe inhabitants that remain muit be much more employed 
and in much better circumitances than formerly: their population 
muſt alſo increaſe in a much more rapid progreſſion. Let us ſearch for 
examples to confirm theſe pofitions. | 


The Princes of Spain, who had not the advantage to be inſtructed by 
ſuch profound philoſophers as thoſe juſt quoted, purſued, from other 
motives,ſa plan of conduct which theſe maxims would prove to have been 
conſiſtent with the ſoundeſt policy. They baniſhed at once many mil- 
lions of thetr people. The city of Granada in particular, and the king- 
dom then belonging to it, were thinned to a very great degree. Thoſe 
who remained mutt therefore have had much more employment, and 
greater plenty than before, ſo that the vacancy would be ſoon filled up. 
Has this been the caſe? All Hiſtorians agree, that there is not at this day 


in that diſtrict perhaps one-tenth part ef the inhabitants that it formerly 


contained; they have ſcarce any employment, are ill-provided in food, 
and give no proſpect of ever being able to make up the deficiency of their 
population. Spain, in general, has ſince that time been greatly thinned 
of its inhabitants, by emigration. Have the people on that account be- 
come more induſtrious? are they richer and better fed than formerly? 1s 
their population increafing with unuſual rapidity? Quite the reverſe, 
In all theſe particulars they are inferior to what they were before theſe 


emigrations took place. 


' Antwerp was once a moft flourithing city. Its inhabitants were then 
fully employed, abundantly fed, and proſperous in every reſpect; Its po- 
pulation 1s now inconſiderable ; the people want employment, nor do 
neceſſaries abound to an unuſual degree, and we hear no accounts of 
there being a proſpect of this vacancy being filled up x. On the other 
hand, Amfterdam, which was then a place of inferior note, that contain- 
ed few inhabitants, has become a place of the firft magnitude, But ſo far 
| 8 is 

* Should any objeRion be brought againſt the example in the text, the ſame obſer. 
vation may be with equal juſtice applied to the antient cities of Syracuſe, Verona, Rome, 
and Capua to the more modern ones of Marſcilles, Lubec and Seville, as well as thoſe 
of Boſton, York and Colcheſter within this iſland; with bundreds of others needleis 
nere to name. | a 
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js the employment of the people from being by that means decreaſed, 
that it has increaſed exceedingly. The means of ſubſiſtence abound to 
an aſtoniſhing degree, while its population increaſes, 


Theſe examples afford ftrong ſuſpicions of the falſity of the doctrine ad- 
vanced, when conſidered in a general view: when we deſcend to parti- 
culars, the proofs of it are not leſs abundant, If the introduction of 
ſtrangers into a country tends to diminiſh the employment of the na- 
tives, and to eat the. bread out of their mouths; upon the firit view of 
the matter, this evidently can only be underſtood of thoſe who are rivals 
in the ſame profeſſion. Nobody can believe that a taylor introduced into 
any place will diminith the employment of the thoemakers there, but 
rather increaſe it, for he himſelf mutt have thoes as well as all thoſe who 
wanted ſhoes before his arrival. In the ſame manner he mutt increaſe 
the buſineſs of the brewer, baker, clothier, thop-keeper, grafier and far- 
mer in that neighbourhood ; from all of whom he purchaſes ſuch com- 
modities they reſpectively furnith, as far as his own conſumprion extends. 
Inſtead of diminiiting, therefore, he muit augment the employment of 
every individual in the community, excepting perhaps thoſe who follow 
his own proleſſion, whole buſineſs in certain circumfances he may in- 
deed diminith, | 


But though there are ſome particular branches of bufineſs in which 2 
rival may diminiih the employment of thoſe who exerciſe the ſame pro- 
ſeflion, there are many others, in regard to which that effect cannot take 
place, but rather the reverſe. All thoſe who are employed in manufac- 
tures of any ſort that are intended for a diſtant market, all who are em- 
ployed in commerce, or in bringing to perfection whatever can admit of 
being ſold elſewhere, are not only not hurt by the increaſe of thoſe of 
their own profeſlion, but greatly benefited thereby. Is a merchant of 
London hurt by the number of the merchants there? Quite the reverte, 
From the want of an equal number of competitors in the ſame place, 
thoſe of Briſtol are their inſeriors. Ihe merchants of Briſtol, for the tame 
reaſon, vutihine thoſe of Dublin, as Dublin is ſuperior to Glaſyow, and 
Glaſgow to Aberdeen. Thus you go on in a perpetual progreliiun. As 
the places diminith in ſize, for the moſt part the number of merchants de- 
creaſe ; and with their decreaſe of number, their weight (as individuals 
not leſs than in their aggregate capacity) diminithes in the mercantile 
ſcale of Europe. A rival, thereſore, in this reſpect, adds to the butineſs 


and importance of thoſe even of his own proteſlion *. 


H 2 In 


* To explain the reaſons why theſe things ſtould he ſo, would require à very long 
treatiſe that would be read by few. It is enough for our preſent purpoſe, to ſtate the 
fact, which wiil not be controverted. Many illuſtrations ſcattered through this Work 
drill leave the attentize reader at little los about acceuntiag for ts phenomenon, 
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In map fadures we fd the fame thing ſrequently occurs. What: | 
uetached place can rival in goodneſs of in cheamefſs the cotton manu— | 


factures of Manchetter ? What ſolitary hamler can afford eutlery wares 
as good and cheap as the manufacturers of Birniopham ? Wat tal 
village can underſel the wooMen manufactufes of Wakefield and of Leet.“ | 
It is on account of the number of perſons !labouring in a Coinps lu | 
body, that they have there been enabled to bring the ſeveral branches 
of their oten profeſſion to the perſection they have attained, Here, | 
therefore; rival manuſacurers in the ſame claſs, add to, inſtead of Cin!- 
nifhing, the buſineſs of each : Ana'the fame obſervation with equa) jure 
' tice will apply to almoſt every other manufacturer whoſe guods admit cf 
being carried to a diftance. Added numbers therefore, in all theſe in 
ances, tend prodigiouſly to augment the buſineſs, and conſequently to 
increaſe the wealth and happinefs of the whole, without diminiſiing che 
employment of even a ſingle individual: And when it is alſo confidered 
how much the operations of commetce and of manufactures are fac 
rated by this increaſed population, and how much improvements in 1- 
friculture are forwarded thereby, as has been particularly explained in 
the tiff? part of this effay, we ſhall be conflrained to acknowledge, that 
the utrfverfal experience of mankind, concurs with reaſon, in condemu- 
$114, +8 falſe and ridiculous that popular doctrine before - mentioned, 
„ich has been fo long blindly received among the vulgar as indifputa- 
bie, though it has been condemned as abſurd by every man who pre- 
tended to the character of a philoſopher till the preſent aera: an aera in 
which doctrines ſhocking to reaſon, and ſubverſive of all order in poli- 
ical affairs, have been advanced with an effrontery, by men not in othe: 
zeipects deititute of talents, which has ſerved effetually to miſlead the 
weak, and to confound many of better underſtanding. It is becauſe c 
the number of perſons the United Provinces received by emigratio: 
from the neighbouring States, and the concentrated population reſu'ting 
jrom thence, that the people there are enabled to ſubſiſt, notwithſtand- 
ing the very Heavy taxes borne by all ranks of people there, and have 
found no difficulty to out-rival many other nations, both in trade and ma- 
neadures, who eo numth ries natural advantages for thoſe employ- 
nes which that count cannot boaſt of; and it is in a great meaſure 
Wing cine derte ie afinliat,'tants in Spain, in conſequence of emigra- 
tons rom Yience, that that fne country has loſt irs commerce, its ma- 
a fotures, and its agtriculture. mne rule ſcarce admits of an exception, 
tia wherever the number of people is increaſing, the buſineſs and means 
&7 ſul; ien in that place increaſes allo; and that where a place is on the 
gecline, the employment of the people who remain becomes more fl2ck, 
and their means of ſubſiſtence proportionally precarious, This Dr Frank- 
„ pPractical'y at leaſt, allows to he the caſe in America, as he uſes every 
a, ment in his por to perſuade the people of Europe to fend their in- 
| habitauts 
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hahitands tir: {ther in as Traat numbers as poſſible; ondeavouring to make 


tem believe, chat n more employment will be given to their own 
6 people at or He. and that their numbers witl by conſequence be increaſ- 
ed.“ he Doctor, jt would feem, does not entertein the highcit idea of 
the 1caoning powers of the people in Europe, if he thinks them in capable 
örhere grawing the neceilary inference, It ſeems, the polypus in Europe 
is multiplies by dividing and NENT from its body; but in America, 
the fame animal is not zugmente d by the ſame proceſs, but by one di- 
rectly the reverſe, that of adding! to ic the detached parts that have been 


abaracted lirom others. 


A very ingenious advocate for the fame doctr ine alledges, That the 

© population of Kingdoms in general is like the afcent of waters. They 
kite to the level of the fountain from whence they proceed, but no 
higher, however they may incidentally vibrate above and below it 
from any ſudden partial impulſe. I he permanent number of people in 
© any country will be nearly proportionate to the number of hands that 
© can be employed, or can be maintained and ſupported. If theſe are di- 
« minithed by war, peitilence, emigrations, or any other cauſe, as ſoon 
as that cauſe is removed, they will be rapidly recruited, partly by the 
* accefiion of foreigners, and partly by the increaſed generation of the 
+ natives, from the fironger encouragement given to matrimony &.“ 


I quote this paſſage at full length, as containing the mot plauſible ſtate, 
that I have ſeen of the argument in tavour of the beneficial effects of emi- 
grations. I tate it with the farther view of thowing with how much fa- 
cility ingenious men may impoſe upon thernſelves and others, by adopt- 
ing a lool and popular mode of argumentation, 


We are here told, that population, like the aſcent of waters, always riſes 
© to the level of the fountain from whence they proceed, but no higher.“ 
But when we come to enquire what that fountain is, we are at ſome loſs 
to diſcover it. If it has any meaning at ail, the fountain of population, 
it would ſeem, can only be, the natural fertility of the country, and the 
means it poſſefes for giving the inhabitants room to exerciſe their talents 
end induftry. It this be admitted, it will neceſſarily follow, that there can 
be no permanent change in the ſtate of the population of any country 
for, the above particulars depending entirely on the phytical conſorma- 
tion of the univerſe, are little liable to change. It mutt hence follow, 
that a country which has once been populous to a certain degree, can 
never be reduced to a permanent ſtat of depopulation. * The fountain 
remains the ſame ; the waters muſt therefore riſe to the fame level as 

before.“ 


: * See Mr Howlett's Deſence of his Pamphlet on Population, Gent. Mag. Nov. 1782. 
age 526. 
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* before.* To aſł if this hypotheſes be conſiſtent with the ſtate of facts inte- 
ard to this world, were to ſuppoſe my readers altogether unacquainted 


with the hiftory of nations. Spain, as I have often had occaſion to obſerve, 


was once tilled with an immenſe multitude of people; by emigration and 
other mcans, theſe people are now reduced to a handful, and ſeem not in 
a condition quickly to increaſe; Carthage, for many centuries, contained 
in her territories ſeveral millions of inhabitants, which have been long 
dimiaiched to a few; nor exhibit the moſt diſtant appearance of ever aug- 
menting their numbers: Paleſtine ſwarmed with people, where ſcarce 
an inhabitant is now to be found; and, in former times, the Hebrides 
contained a numerous people, ſkilled in arts, and powerful in arms, tho? 
they are now but a handſul &. In theſe, and numberleſs other initances 
that might be produced, we ſee that without any ply tical change in the 
fountain, the waters may be kept from riting ſo high as the ſource: in 
other words, population may be permanently diminithed. 


It would be equally eaſy to ſhow, if the above definition be admitted 
as juſt, that the waters may be made to riſe above the height of the foun- 
tain from whence they ſprang. Of this fac Holland is a noted example. 
That country is not capable of maintaining, even in its preſent ſtate, ac- 
cording to the moſt authentic accounts, one-fourth part of the people 
which inhabit it; and if our views be carried back for half a ſcore of cen- 
turies, we thall find, that in its zher ſtate, it could not have ſuſtained one 
thouſandth part of its preſent inhabitants. Should any man therefore at 
that period have fixed its permanent ſtate of population as high as the 
fountain itſelf, beyond which it never could riſe «nle/s by a temporary 
vibration, how great would be his aſtoniſhment now to find, that it had 
continued for centuries, ſo much higher, than (according to this theory) 
it was poſſible ! Thus it appears, that this imaginary immutable ſtandard, 
this fixed fountain which is always to regulate the level of population, 
proves to be no ſtandard at all, as that population may be made perma- 
nently to remain infinitely below, or infinitely above it. 


This branch of the argument being overturned, I can eaſily perceive, 
that in compliance with that legerdemain ſpecies of reaſoning which has 
of late ſo much prevailed in political inveſtigations, the ground may be 
ſhifted, and we may have to fight the ſame phantom a- new, under a dif- 
ferent form J. The enterpriſe is tedious and diſguſting, though nothing 
arduous. Let us follow a little further--- 

[ 


& see Campbell's Political Survey of Britain. 


JI beg leave here publicly to declare, that the reflection in the text is not meant to 
apply to the ingenivus Gentleman himſelf, from whoſe pen the paſſage in queilion has 
dropped. The ſingular candour, ingenuity, and liberality of his ſentiments, ſufficiently 
ow that he is altogether incapable of adopting ſuch little arts for bewildering the 

racers 
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I ſhall now perhaps be told, that I have miſrepreſented the argument: 
that the fountain of population is not alone the natural fertility of the 
country, and the means it poſſeſſes of giving the inhabitants room to exer- 
ciſe their talents and induſlry ; but that it likewiſe means the liberty 
that is given to the inhabitants to exert theſe talents, and to exerciſe that 
induftry in a proper manner. It this definition of the fountain pleaſes the 
advocates for the doctrine dif) puted, it equally pleaſes me. If not, let them 
be kind enough to give their own definition of it. Till that appears, I 
ſhall examine how far the argument is conſiſtent, on the ſuppoſition that 
the above explanation is adhered to. 


On the firſt view of the argument under this new form, it appears, that 
inſtead of a fixed flandard for population, which we naturally expected, 
we now find nothing that can be laid hold on as a ftandard at all :---n0- 
thing that is more permanent than the caprice of man; for, whatever 
ſhall be the natural advantages of any country,the inhabitants cannot be 
allowed to exerciſe their induſtry, but in as far as their rulers thall be 
pleaſed to permit. The population of a nation therefore, inſtead of de- 
pending on phyfical cauſes, which are fixed and permanent, would in 
this caſe depend upon political regulations, which are fluctuating, and 
perpetually ſubject to change. On this ſuppoſition, to talk of the perma- 
nent number of people in any country, would be in the higheſt degree ab- 
ſurd; as no rule can be found in nature which is to fix and aſcertain that 
degree of permanency. I thall not purſue this branch of the argument 
any farther, as it would only ſerve to multiply words in expoſing an ab- 
ſurdity that is already but too apparent *. 


The truth is, that the degree of population in a country is in part in- 
fluenced by phytical, and in part by civil cauſes. The richeſt and moſt 
populous country may be rendered a deſart, merely in conſequence-of 
injudicious political regulations; and that which is poor and thinly in- 
habited, may, in conſequence of a mild government, and civil inſtitu- 
tions that tend to promote induſtry and ſobriety, become rich and popu- 


lous to an inconceivable degree. Ihe inſtances already adduced are ſuf- 
ficient 


reader, and diſguiſing truth, as are there meant to be reprehended. But others, building 
on the foundation he hath laid, might think of availing themſelves of ſubterfuges that 
he would deſpiſe. Had not I judged it of very material importance to have this ſubject 
very fully inveſtigated, I ſhould not have puſhed the argument ſo far as I have done. 
Where a doQtrine leads to concluſions highly deſtructive to the community, there can 
be no excuſe for avoiding to inveſtigate, with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, every inge- 
nious argument that is brought in ſupport of it. 


* I would not here take notice of the quibble that might be raiſed on account of the 
words © emigration, or any other cauſe, ſo ſoon as that cauſe can be removed, in the 
paſſage quoted above, were it not to ſhow that it was not overlooked. Should any one 
make uſe of it after reading all that is ſaid in the text upon this ſubject, N ſhall conſider 
dim as only arguing for the ſake of words. 
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flcient to prove this bevond a paſfhilizy of Ganbt; and many more. ir 
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neceſſarv, might be mentioned. But it chis be admitted, it proves that 
the combination of words above qautmed, which aſiumes io ſair an ap. 
pearance of an argument, is nothing but an evipty form without a hh. 
Hancc. Lixe an 78275 /tiniy, it appears at a diſtance to bc a reality, and 
under this ſemblance ſerves to miil-ad the Uawary; bue wich more 
Cloſely examined, it totally diſappears, 


In regard to mere brute animals, incapable of ſeli-government, of ſr2- 
ſirht, and of induſtry, the argument is juſt and true. 'Fhe number of the(2 
can in no cafe exceed what the food that nature (or man) has provide, 
is ſufficient to fultain, But in regard to man, as I have on à former C0 
ſion obſerved &, who can bring his food from aar, or by his indutiy can 
make the laws of nature in certain caſes become ſubſerviert to his pov.rs 
and make the barren deſart produce to kim the molt luzuriant lat 
veſts, the fame mode of reaſoning cannot apply, Even where lic ts U2- 
barred, by the natural ſituation of Jits country, from obtaining reign 
ſupplies, no limitation can be adigned to the augmentation in the quan- 
tity of food he may derive from his own native ſoil. Pajedine, ich a 
Ptuation, though at preſent a barren country, by the induſtry of its peo- 
ple of old, was found ſufãcient to maintain a hundred times the number 
of people who can now with dificulty find ſubſiitence in it, Totalk the: 
of ſetting limits to the population of man from phy tical cauſes, is abſurd; 
becauſe no one can ſay to what extent the induſtry of man can carry his 
improvements: the degree of population muſt therefore yet more depend 
upon civil than phyfical canſes. A natural inference that reſults from this 
conclufion is, that we ſhould evert ourſelves to the utmoſt, to difcover 
thoſe political arrangements, that have a natural tendency to augment 
or to diſcourage the induſtry of our people, that we may be the better 
enabled to correct the defects of our civil inftitutions, and thus to aug- 


ment the number of our people. 


The only queftion that remains to be diſcuſſed hetween thoſe who 
maintain the expediency of driving away the people from the country 
and myſclf, at lait reſolves itſelf into this: Will the induftry of the people, 
and the produce of the country, be augmented or diminithed by emigra- 
tions?---It is of much conſequence that this queſtion ſhould be fully inve- 
ſtigated: I thall therefore endeavour to do it in the following chapter. 


? CHAP. 


4 See the Intereſt of Great Britain with regard to America conſidered, page 133, 136. 
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A particular invefligation of the effes produced 
by emigrations in regard to induftry and fapula- 


Homes 


JUS There writing only for the ſake of philoſophical readers, I ſhould 

not think it neceflary to enter into any farther arguments on this 
ſubject; as what T have now to add, might have followed as a natural in- 
ference from what has already been ſaid. But as I write for the informa- 
tion of the public at large, and as many individuals who have not been 
accuttomed to inveſtigate ſubjects of this nature, may be embarraſſed by 
plautible arguments they may meet with, Ithink it my duty to imitate 
thoſe ceachers of mathematics, who, after having demonſtrated a propos 
fition in one manner, judge it expedient to repeat the ſame demonſtra- 
tion under a different form, that thoſe who were not ftruck with the ar- 
gument in the ore way, may have a chance to feel the full force of it in 
the other. The time required for this illuſtration will be but ſhort: if it 
ſhall prove ſatisfactory, my aim will be fully accompliſhed. 


Nor will the reader, I hope, think his time miſpent in attending to this 
diſcuſſion, nor imagine 1 loſe fight of my ſubject, while I inveſtigate this 
queſtion with ſuch a minute degree of precifion, when he adverts, that on 
tlie reſult of this enquiry will depend not only the propriety of che propo- 
ſal have in the foregoing pages offered to the public, but alſo many other 
political regulations of the greateſt importance to the nation. If the in- 
duſtry and population of a country are increaſed by ſending its people 
abroad, it then muſt be wiſe policy to encourage emigrations; and care 
ſnould be taken that no accidental circumſtance ſhould ever be ſuffered 
to interrupt that ſalutary diſmiſſion of people. But if it ſhall on the 
contrary appear, that in all caſes emigrations from a place have a necet- 
ſary and unavoidable tendency to diminiſh the employment, relax the 
induftry, decreaſe the riches, and retard the natural increaſe of tlioſe 
that remain behind, it will follow, that it is a diſeaſe of the moſt de- 
ſtructive tendency, and, as ſuch, ought to be guarded againit with the 
moſt watchful care poſſible; and that inſtead of coolly permitting it to 
g on without controul, every exertion ſhould be uſed to counteract its 
influence by a conduct in every reſpect the reverſe of what has been a- 
bove ſuggeſted; and that devices ſhould be adopted not only to keep our 
own people at home, but aiſu to entice as mauy itrangers as poſſible to 
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come and ſettle among us, and thus to augment the ſtrength, the wealth 
and proſperity of our own people to the highett poſſible degree. 


'The queftion then here to be inveſtigated is, whether the produce of 
the country will be increaſed, or the induſtry of the people augmented 
by emigrations trom a place, or the reverſe? 


That the produce of the country cannot be augmented by driving its peo- 
ple away to any other part of the world, ſeems to be ſufficiently obvious, 
when we advert that the demand for that produce muſt be diminithed, 
in as far as the conſumption of the emigrants extended. Thie amount of 
this diminution, therefore, will always be proportioned to the numbers 
that ſhall emigrate. In conſequence of this ſlackening in the demand 
from the farmer, His induftry receives a check, his buſineſs is diminithed, 
his profits are leſſened ; he cannot live ſo well, he cannot marry ſo ſoon, 
he will not therefore be tempted to generate children ſo early as if no 
ſuch change had taken place. 


On the other hand, ſhould an additional inhabitant be brought into the 
diſtrict where he refides, that inhabitant mutt be fed as well as others 
who were there before. This occaſions an additional demand from the 
ſarmer, which excites his induftry, augments his profits, enables him to 
live better, to marry ſooner, and to beget children at a more early pe- 
riod than he otherwiſe would have done. Add to the number of people 
thus imported, you only give an additional fimulus to his exertions, 
and augment his proſperity the more. 


It thus appears, that in as far as concerns the bufineſs of the farmer, 
emigrations from a place tend in the moiſt direct manner to diminith his 
employment, and, in as far as regards him, to give a check to popula- 
tion, inſtead of encouraging it. The want of people therefore, occaſioned 
by the emigrations, cannot be made up by the rapid increaſe of this clats 
of citizens; but, on the contrary, the decreaſe in the population of this 
claſs muſt be added to the number of emigrants who have gone away, 
both which deficiencies muſt be made up by the more rapid increaſe of 


ſome other claſs of citizens. What order of citizens this is, let us now 
Enquire, 


It is not the butcher ; for his bufinefs will be in like manner diminich- 
ed, not only by the loſs of thoſe of his cuſtomers who ſhall have emi- 
grated from thence, but alſo by reaſon of the flackened demand from 
the farmer in conſequence of his being obliged to live more ſparingly than 
before. For the ſame reaſon the baker muſt be excepted, and alſo the 
brewer, the maſon, the carpenter, ſmith, taylor, ſhoemaker, thop-keeper; 
in thort, all thoſe who are employed in furniſhing any article of i 
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coathing, or other neceſſaries of any ſort for their ſellow - citizens; the 
buſineſs of each of whom ſuffers a decreaſe, not only on account of the 
abſtraction of their former cuſtomers who have emigrated, but alſo by 
the diminiſhed demand from each of their cuſtomers in any of the above- 
named clailes in conſequence of the decline in their own circumſtances 
occaſioned by the original emigration. Emigrations, therefore, conſider- 
ed in this view, inſtead of giving a general fimulus to the induttry of all 
thoſe who remain behind, and of thus tending to accelerate population, 
evideatly tend to diffuſe a general languor through the whole body of the 
people, to depreſs their induſtry, and to make them propagate more 
ſlowly than they otherwiſe would have done. 


The only claſſes of citizens which will not be thus affected by emigrati- 
ons, are thoſe manufacturers who are /ol/cly employed in working up goods 
for foreign markets, and merchants who deal entirely in foreign trade. 
In regard to thoſe of both theſe profeſſions who are in part employed in 
dometlic buſineſs, they mutt ſuffer by the general calamity as others do, 
in as far as regards their home cuſtomers ; and with regard to the ſoreig 
demand, confidered merely in the general view, without regard to par- 
ticular circumſtances, it does not appear that they can be benefited in 
any perceptible degree. The rule therefore may be admitted as general, 
That emigrations from a place diminiſh the induftry of the whole d of 
people, and retard their population ; and that on the contrary, an addition 
to the inhabitants of any place by migrations to it, tends to augment the 
number of its people, not only by the additional inhabitants thus brought to 
it, but alſo by the increaſed temptations to population it thus acquires. This 
general rule, thus deduced from the ſoundeit principles by a chain of 
cloſe reaſoning, is confirmed by the univerial experience of mankind. , 
The examples are ſo numerous as not to require to be particularly ſpe- 
cified. 


The rule above, tho? general, is not univerſal. It admits of exceptions, 
which, though few, do yet, upon the preſent occaſion, require to be very 
particularly ſpecitied. 


If the emigrants, on leaving their native country, inſtead of roaming 
through the world at large, and being loſt among the general mais of 
people in other nations, thould choole to retire to a particular ſpot ſepa- 
rated from all other nations, and ſhould till continue to keep up a 
friendly correſpondence with their parent country, taking ſrom thence 
all the neceſſaries of which they ſtood in need, that they could not furnifh 
to themſelves at home; in that caſe it could not be ſaid that the 2wvh9/e 
mals of the inhabitants ſuffcred an eſſential loſs by the emigration, as It 
might happen that ſome individuals might be gainers, and others not 


fuch great loſers as they would have been had the emigrants retained 
12 10 
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no political connection with the parent eſtate. Here alſo we muſt deſcend 
to particulars if we mean to ſpeak with preciſion. 


It appears at the firſt view, that on this ſuppoſition, the whole claſs of 
farmers (the newlysſettled country being ſuppoſed to be a diſtant and 
tertile one) continue exactly in the ſame predicament as before ; for, in 
the fituation we have ſuppoſed, the emigrants are as far from requiring 
any ſupplies from them as in any other cate. For the ſame reaſon, the 
butchers, bakers, brewers, and in general all thoſe numerous clatiles of 
the people who are employed in furnifhing neceſſaries for thoſe at home, 
are equally depreſſed as on the former ſuppoſition. In this caſe, however, 
the clothier who works for the home market &, would not ſuticr any di- 
minution of butineſs, if we could ſuppoſe that the emigrant continued 
{till to take the ⁊c hole of his cloathing from hence: But if he thoult think 
of manufacturing any part of his cloathing at his new home, our clothicr 
mutt loſe employment, and ſuffer a decline of buſineſs in proportion to 
the part thus manufactured by the emigrant at his new home, as the 
others above named would do. The merchant, however, who trades 
thithcr, may be a gainer by this new employment. Ir thus appears, that 
even on this ſuppotition, the induttry of every clats of inhabitants but the 
traders to the new ſettiements alone, muſt ſuffer a ſevere check, their 
wealth be diminithed, and their natural procreation retarded. 


Should it be faid that the people who go to theſe new ſettlements in- 
creaſe faſter than they would have done at home, and that though they 
require not their 20hole cloathing from hence, their deſcendents in a 
ſhort time will conſume more of theſe manuſactures than thoſe deſcen- 
dents would have done had the original emigrants remained at home, 
and that thus they furnith equal or greater employment to the manufac- 
tures than if they had never leit the country : All this I would fay is 
merely gratis dictum, and requires to be proved before it can be adn..t- 
ted ; a taſk that I preſume no man who is to depart from general aſler- 
tions, and come to ftare particulars, will ever attempt to perform J. But 
mould he even ſucceed in this hopeleſs attempt, what would it prove? 
merely that initcad of being highly injurious to the whole body of the 
people, theſe emigrations turned out to prove hurtful only to perhaps 
ninety - nine cut of a hundted of the inhabitants; and that in regard to 
that hundredth part it was at beſt no more than merely indifferent. 


Having thus granted every thing that can poſſihly be demanded in fa- 
vour of our own ſettlements, it appears that emigrations even to h 
ſcarcely 


A Here it will be obſerved, I confider the emigrants as fill part of ourſelves 


see, on this ſubiect, the Intereſt of Great Britain in regard to her American Colo- 
ies conlgcered, chap. 4. | 
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ſcarcely proves in the ſmalleſt degree an exception to the general rule; 
48 we are ſtill forced to conclude, that every perſon who goes thither 
from hence, tends to diminith the employment of the whole maſs of the 
people here, to depreſs their induftry, and diſcourage population, inftead 
of encouraging it, as has been often atlerted *. 


If we extend our views a little farther, it will appear that emigrations 
from a place are not leſs hurtful in their conſequences in other reſpects 
to a manufacturing nation; more eſpecially if the new acquifitions ob- 
tained for the ſettlers ſhould be attended with any expence to the pre- 
ſent State, 


We have already ſeen, that in conſequence of migrations from a place 
the numbers of the people in it are diminiſhed in a two-fold manner, firit 
by tie exit ofthe emigrants themſelves, and then by a retardation in the 
progreſs of generation; and as thoſe who are left behind become alſo 
l:{s eaſy in their circumitances, all taxes impoſed upon them mutt at the 
lame time become leſs productive and more oppreſſi ve than they would 
have been. This occaſions a neceſſity of impoſing new taxes even to 
keep up the old revenue, and taxes {till more numerous to ſupport the 
additional expence incurred-.by the new ſettlements ; which numerous 
taxes, by oppreſling the people, diſcourage manufactures, ditninith trade, 
and occaſion a national languor that would not have been felt had the peo- 
ple remained at home. On the contrary, had people been invited hither, 
the whole maſs of the original inhabitants would have found their buſi · 

neſs to increaſe, rhe courſe of natural population would have been acce- 
lerated, taxes would become more productive, the revenue would have 
increaſed, manufactures would have flourithed, and the people would 
have lived in eaſe, affluence and content. 1 beg the favour of that reader 
who is diſpoſed to diſpute theſe inferences, to prove the fallacy of the 
arguments by which they are eſtabliſhed, by a fair and candid induction 
of particulars as I have here done. General aſſertions fignify-nothiag. 


Another exception has been alledged agaiuit the general rule above- 
named, which here alſo requires to be conſidered. It has been ſaid, that 
emigrants who go from home in poor and abjed eircumſtances, not with 
a view 29 ſettle forever, but merely to obtain a livelihood, do ſometimes 
ſo ſar ſucceed as to acquire a handſome fortune with which they return 

to 


* Dr Franklin, in conformity to that ſytern he has tkovght neceſſary to adopt, draws 
* very different concluſion, or rather utters a very different aſſertion on this ſubject. 
: are ſuppoſzd, favs he, to be upwards of one mib ion of Engliſh ſouis in North 
; mericaz and yet perhaps there is not one fewer in Britain, but rather many more, 

on account of the employment the Culonics afford to manufacturers at home.“ I quote 
this, as well as the former words of Dr Fr anklin, from Mr Howlett's pazupulet on popu- 
don, p. 22, not has ing te Doctor's own works 0 con ſult. : 
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to their native country, and in ſpending that money give employment 
to numbers around them, and thus excite a much larger degree of na- 
tional induſtry than could have ever taken place had no one perſon ever 
gone ſrom home *. 


In anſwering an objection thus generally ſtated, it would not be poſſi- 
ble to obviate all difficulties without entering into long and tireſome de- 
tails. That a caſe could not be ſuppoſed in which the greatett poflible 
acquiſition of money might not counterbalance a very ſmall loſs of peo- 
ple, I will not take upon me to aflirm. I thall content myſelf with barely 
tracing, by a careful induction of particulars, the effects that will natu- 
rally accrue to the community in conſequence of the return of indivi- 
duals with money from abroad, aiter which we thall be enabled to draw 


fome general concluſion. 


In conſequence of the departure of the emigrants, we have ſeen that 
the induſtry of the farmers, butchers, bakers, brewers, and all the other 
Claſſes of the people who are employed in domeſtic employments, or in 
other words of the whole mals of the people almoit without exception, 
has ſuffered a ſevere check. The quettion now is, will theſe inconvenien- 


cies be repaired by the arrival of the few men with their treaſures? or, 


will other advantages accrue from the acquifition of theſe treaſures that 
mall be more than ſufficient to overbalance theſe evils ?---Let us try. 


It does not appear that the loſs to the farmer can be made up. Theſe 
few individuals, when they do return, cannot conſume of his produce 


more than a like number of the emigrants who went away would have 


done. No, nor near ſo much; for almoit the whole of the drink of thoſe 
rich men, and the luxurious gueſts they entertain, and a great part of 
their food, is brought from abroad. The farmer therefore gains little 
or nothing by their arrival, and he mutt ſtill continue to languith under 
all the evils that ſprang from the original einigrations. 


The butcher, baker, brewer, &c. all are under nearly the ſame predi- 
cament. Each of them (I here ſpeak of the whole of each claſs, without 
reference to any individual) gets only the addition of as many mouths 
as return in place of the number that went away, and the children that 
might have naturally ſprung from them; in which caſe, the loſs of each 
would be perhaps as one hundred, and the gain only as one. The bal- 
lance therefore is greatly againſt every one of thoſe claſſes, ſo that Hi 
induſtry upon the While mult be greatly diminiſhed. The ſame remark 
applies to the taylor, ſhoemaker, clothier, and every other perſon who is 
employed in furniſhing the neceſſaries of life; all of whom are great ſuf- 
ferers by the change. 

What 


F 5Sce this objeCion ſally urged, Gent. Mag. fo: November 1782, p- 525» 
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What becomes of all the money, it will be ſaid, which theſe rich mes 
on their return laviſh with ſo much prodigality? Is not a conſiderable 
part of it expended for food, cloathing, and other neceſſaries of life for 
the rich man himſelf, and his numerous retainers ? and does not the mo- 
ney thus expended go into the pocket of the farmer, butcher, baker, 
and the others who furnith the different articles wanted, and thus tend 
to enrich them all? It is readily grar.ted that all the facts ſtated are true, 
and that ſtill the different claſſes of men above enumerared are no farther 
benefited thereby than has been already ftated. The only difference 
that takes place in conſequence of this new arrangement, is, that fome 
particular articles of conſumpt are now demanded in place of others that 
would have been confumed had things continued on their former foot- 
ing, and that the money which pays (or theſe is iſſued from the coffers of 
one man initead of coming from the pockets of ſome hundreds. Where, 
Il aſk, are the benefits that reſult from this trifling alteration? Ihe perſons 
whom this Nabob maijntaing, he did not create, Before his arrival they 
were in the country, and required food, cloathing, and other neceſſaries, 
as well as now, and therefore gave an equal quanticy of employment as 
they now do. If it ſhall be faid they now confume more than before, I 
aniwer, that in regard to the paytlical necetlarics of life that is impoſſible. 
A poor man will eat as much as a rich one. With: regard to cloathing and 
other tuperfluities, the caſe /:cms to be more in favour of the rich; yet 
this will be found too to be only an illuſion. The great wan gets many 
ſuits of ſumptuous apparel, yet he really wears no more than another. 
His ciovaths, aſter he has done with them, pals from hand to hand, and 
thus ſave the expence of new ones to his interiors downwards till they 
come to rag-fair, arid ſerve as a tattered covering to ſome travelling 
mendicant. All this brilliant thow is merely a deception. The money 
he lavithes with ſuch profuſion, and which feems to dittuſe ſuch univer- 
fal joy and activity around him, ſcarce excites one particle of induttry 
more than before. It only thifts the ſcene, and produces a new appear» 
aiice without any real change; at leaſt for the better, in a manufactur- 
ing country. : 


But though it alters not the ſtate of the e in this point of view *, 
it yet produces a wonderful change in the circumttances of many indivi- 
duals. How far this change is for the benefit or hurt of the community 
at large falls now to be conſidered. 


No 


* I hope no one from this expreſſion will ſappoſe it is meant to aſſert, that in conſe. 
quence of the return of this perſon no alteration at all is produced, for aſſuredly in as 
far as the individual's own conſumpt extends, the community muſt he henefited. It was 
never mcant to aſſert that no advantage is derived from their return: It is only the 
ſmallneſs of this benefit when compared with the loſs that is thus ſuſtained, that autho- 


riſes the mode of expreſſion adopted in the text. 
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No focner does this man of riches arrive from abroad than he finds oc- 
8 ſor numerous ſervants, lacqueys and attendants, Which his money 
ſoon enables him to procure. Theſe perſons are collected from many 
quarters, and drawn from different employments, to add to the ſplen- 
dour, and ſubſiſt upon the riches of this monied ſtranger. That butineſ; 
which by their induftry furniſhed them with a ſubſiſtence, is now aban- 
doned for a life of pleaſure and of eaſe. Perhaps a manufacturer, in con- 
ſequence of the higher wages this man gives, is converted into a labourer, 
and ſo on. All the perſons who ſubſiſt now by his means were formerly 
ſubſiſted, either by furniſhing neceſſaries for their countrymen, or by ma- 
nufacturing for ſtrangers. In conſequence of his arrival, thoſe perſons 
who would have been naturally induced to manufacture goods for a fo— 
reign market, and thus to draw from thence the means of their ſubſiſt- 
ence, find themſelves enabled to live without it in idleneſs &. The wages 
of labourers and manufacturers are raiſed, which it is well known tend 
to interrupt the demand from abroad, and ruin manufactures, In this 
manner, many individuals are enabled to live for a time in ſplenduur, 
while the buſineſs of the nation at large is declining. No man I preſume 
will ſay that this is a deſirable ſtate of things. 


This monied man, therefore, though he may maintain by his bounty 
or his extravagance a few men in idlenefs who muſt otherways haye 
worked for their bread, cannot be raid to have given an excitement to 
national induſtry in any way proportioned to the check it had received 
in confe.;;uence- of rhe foreſaid emigrations. In the places at a diſtance 
from- him, that malady is increafed by the additional drain from thence 
for furnithing his numerous retainers. The domeſtic employment of the 
people in thefe parts, therefore, continues to become flill more and more 
languid. In the neighbourhood of ſuch a monied man, indeed, that do- 
meſtic employment is there augmented by the numbers his riches attract 
from the diſtant poorer provinces J. In conſequence of the high wages 
he gives, manufactures in his own neighbourhood for foreign uſe, or 
even thoſe for domeſtic purpoſes that can be brought from a diſtance, 
receive a check that occaſions an effential injury to the nation þ. 


There ſeems to be but one way in which national induſtry can ever be 
excited to its higheit degree, that is, by inducing very great numbers of 


people to engage in ſuch employments as produce neceſſaries that can 
be 


* In Spain, where this mode of emigratlon has been experienced in a higher degree 
than in any other European country, theſe effes have alſo been more powerfully ſchi. 
We are thus enabled to account for ſome peculiarities r to that country which 
are otherwiſe iacxplicable. ; 


1 Theſe diſtant provinces are drained of their beſt inhabitants, and an unſurmount- 
able poverty in conſequence of theſe Eiſcouraging drains is WEE eſtabliſhed. 


ec the foregoing note. 
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be tranſported to a foreign market. Theſe numerous artificers thus con- 
ftlantly employed, mutt all be lodged, fed, and cloathed by the labour of 
others of their fellow-citizens, who in their turn require the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe who miniſter to their domeſtic wants. So long, thereſore, as tlie 
commodities ſent to a foreign market find a briſk ſale, more men will en- 
gage in that buſineſs, and by conſequence the induſtry of all the others 
will be more and more excited, and their numbers will continue by na- 
tural procreation to augment, Whatever, therefore, tends to interrupt 
this primary bufineſs, will give a check to all other employments. But 
it has been ſeen that the ſudden influx of money poured into the country 
by ſuch a Nabob as has been ſuppoſed, has a natural tendency to do that 
in ſome reſpects, and therefore in ſo far it tends to weaken the pillars 
which ſuppor: the fabric of national induſtry. 


The demand from abroad for the articles we furnith, can only be in- 
creaſed in one of two ways; either by affording our goods at a low price, 
or by augmenting the wealth of our foreign cuttomers. The laſt is not 
in our power to do in general, had we the will: our bufinefs therefore 
ſhould be to bend all our endeavours to attain the firit. This will be moſt 
effectually done by keeping the people who are employed in that uſeful 
buſineſs, as much as poflible in a continued train of uninterrupted in- 
duſtrious exertions. The diiturbance theretore occaſioned by ſuch a ſud- 
den influx of riches as that above defcribed, mutt prove highly detri- 
mental to the general undertaking. 


I am far, however, from infinuating, that wealth, in whatever way it is 
acquired or uſed, will always prove prejudicial to manuſactures and 
commerce. Riches gradually gained in the proſecution of bufineſs, and 
judiciouſly applied towards carrying that to perieRion, will prove high- 
ly beneficial, and will enable a nation poſſeſſing theſe reſources to out- 
rival others who want them. But immenſe ſums of wealth, which mutt | 
neceſſarily be ſquandered in diſſipation and luxury, it they are beneficial 
in one reſpect, prove detrimental in others, ſo as to leave it but in very 
few caſes doubtful whether they do moſt harm or good. 


On the whole, it appears, that as the check which the induſtry of the 
nation receives by emigrations is real, and extends its influence through 
all claſſes of inhabitants; and as the acquiſition of wealth in diſtant coun- 
tries is precarious, and the advantages that reſult from the attainment of 
wealth thus ſuddenly acquired is more apparent than real ; we mutt con- 
clude, that the nation ſufters upon the whole a much greater loſs by 
numerous emigrations, than it gains by the riches brought home by 
te few who return in proſperous circuimſtances from abroad. This rea- 


ſoning applies even to thoſe caſes where the money has been obtained 


from other nations: But when we come to conlider thoſe fortuncs that 
K arc 
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are obtained from the public by jobs, contracts, frauds, and collufions, 
they tend to diſſeminate ſo univerſally through the minds of all ranks of 
perſons concerned, a ſpirit of vice, corruption and licentiouſnefs, as 
well as to diſcourage the ſober exertions of induſtry, that they mutt be 
accounted in the higheft degree pernicious ; and thoſe political arrange- 
ments that tend to give rife to ſuch evils, deſerve to be * as 
deſtructive and ruinous to the State, 
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Circumflances avhich point out the preſent time as 
being ſingularly favourable for Part ping the Un- 
dertaking propoſed. 


AVING ſhown the praclicability of the meaſure propoſed, and the 
great benefits that it would bring to the nation, I have only far- 

ther to ubſerve, that many circumſtances conſpire to point out the pre- 
ſet time *, as being ſingulaz ly favourable for carrying the plan into 
execution, Never before did ſo many propitious circumitances concur 
in forwarding of this enterpriſe. Let us not neglect to improve the happy 
moment fortune has procured for us. Opportunity once loft feldom 


returns. 


The preſent war muſt now he near a cloſe. In it has been employed 

a greater number of ſeamen (tranſports included) than ever were em- 
ployed by Britain in any former war. When theſe are to be diſcharged, 
numbers of hardy ſailors will be thrown entirely out of employment, 
many ot whom, if left to themiclves, will be driven to deſperate courſes 
thro? poverty, who will for a time diſturb the tranquillity of the State, 
and at laſt be brought to expiate their crimes by an ignominious death 
upon a ſcaffold ; Others, more fortunate or more wiſe, wiil go abroad 
and enter into the ſervice of Foreign States, where they will be gladly re- 
ceived, even if ſome of their own ſubjects thould be diſplaced to make 
room for them, in hopes that theſe men will become their inftructors in 
navigation, fo as to enable theſe Foreign States to outrival us in trade in 
times of peace, aud to cope with us at war upon ſome future occalion. 
From theſe conſidera tions, it behoves the minitters of Britain, rot leſs 
out of humanity to thoſe honeſt zars who have ſogallantly exerted theme 
ſelves in our defence, than from principles of the ſoundett national po- 
licy, to prevent thoſe things from taking place, were it even at almoſt 
any expence. What device could be fallen upon more happily calculated 
to anſwer both theſe purpoſes, than the giving them an honourable ſet- 
tlement in the manner above propoſed ? in that ſortunate retreat, where 
even the lame and the maimed might be of uſe, and where all could with 
K 2 profit 


* This was written in the year 1782. It was not thought neceſſary to omit this 
chapter, or materially to alter it; for tho it muſt be allowed that the moment which 
was the moſt peculiarly favourable is paſt, yet many of the porticulars here mentioned 
Aill conũaue to Operate, aud will de ſo for a couliderable me to come. 
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profit follow their own employment, they would eſcape that fatal idle- 
neſs which proves too (ure a ſnare to draw them to their ruin; and by 
being enabled to exerciſe their hardy induſtry upon their favourite ele- 
ment, they would have the beſt opportunity of training their children, 
by their own example, to early habits of aQivity, who would thus become 
in time fit infiruments ſor carrying the commerce of Great Britain to its 
higheſt perfection, and of contributing in their turn to add to the ſtrength 
of the Britiſh navy, and to render it a powerful bulwark ſufficient to refit 
the united efforts of all our enemies, It was well obſerved by ſome one, 
that it is not under Summer ſuns and Southern ſeas that mariners arc 
taught to brave the dangers of the deep; it is thoſe alone, who, by being 
conitantly trained to meet the Winter ſtorms in Northern ſeas, are taught 
to deſpiſe the dangers, and lightly to eſteem the difficulties they mcet 
with in any other regions. 'Thus thoſe Roman legions which were long 
accuitomed to repel the rude attacks of Britons and of Gauls, found war 
in other countries but a paſtime ; and the fignal ſor battle on all ſuture 
occaſions, was but the prelude to a victory. Happy the nation that has 
ſuch an aſylum to offer to thoſe hardy veterans whoſe efforts in war are 


no longer required! Thrice happy the people, who in the midſt of peace 


have it in their power to inſtitute a ſchool for exerciſes, that inſures the 
poſſeſſion of ail thoſe hardy endowments that are required in war! Such 
is Britain, of ail the nations which inhabit this terraqueous globe! Such 
Britain is, if ite knows how to priſe and properly to improve thoſe ſingu- 
lar advantages that Nature has conferred upon her. 


When peace ſhall be reſtored, many ſhip-carpenters alſo will be throwa 
out of employment, who, if not otherwiſe provided for, will almoit to 
a man be carried into foreign parts. 'Theſe would be a moſt uſeful body 
of artificers for the ſettlement propoſed, and could there {ill follow their 
own uſeful employment, to the great emolument of individuals, and not 
leſs benefit to the State *. 


Many 


* Tt is ſubmitted, whether in order to inſure the full benefits that might be derived 
from ſuch 2riificers belonging to this claſs as ſhould chooſe to go thither, it would not 
be adviſcable for Government at the beginning to lay in ſome ſtore of wood fit for build- 
ing boats and ſmall veſſels neceſſary in the fiſhings, and to employ thoſe men in build- 
ing them after proper models, at the beginning upon wages ſomewhat more moderate 
than in time of war. The veſſels thus built to be publicly ſold to the new ſettlers, at 
ſuch a price as they would bring. Government might loſe a little by this manufacture, 
and only a little, while the natives would be benefited thereby in a very high degree. 
This manulacture, after a ſhort time, might be diminiſhed by a ſmall abatement ot the 
wages, which would induce ſome of the beſt hands to ſet up private works on their own 
acccunt. Even though none were diſcharged, if no new hends were received, they 
would ſoon dwindle away by deaths; fo that at the worſt the loſs to Government could 
de but ſma!l, and of ſhort duration, and the accommodation it would be of to he ne. 
ſettlers would be infinitely great. 
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Many foldiers will then alſo fall to be diſcharged, who having no home 
to which they can retire, will be leſt to ſtroll about in idleneſs and vil- 
lainy, unleſs ſome proviſion be likewiſe made for them. Theſe, if carried 
to the new ſettlement, would furnith a valuable addition of uſeful inha · 
bitants. 


At the cloſe of the war alſo, it will happen that many officers advanced 

towards the middle ſtage of life will be reduced to half pay, moſt of whom 
have no buſineſs they can follow, nor eſtate on which they can live. 
Were ſome peculiar favour, of a nature fimilar to that which was grant- 
ed at the end of the laſt war to ſuch as choſe to ſettle in America, to be 
now given to ſuch of them as choſe to fix their refidence in ſome of the 
new ſettlements, it is not to be doubted but many of them would there 
take up their abode. If to that were added a ſmall gratuity, ſuch as 
perhaps ſix months full, inſtead of half pay, it would help to render their 


ſituation at the beginning ſoinewhat more defireable, and would induce. 


more of them to ſettle there than would otherwiſe have choſen it; who 
by their authority and example would be a check upon the common 
men, and by their numbers in one place would give a beginning to a po- 
lite and agreeable ſociety. By joining ſtocks too, which on certain oc- 
caſions in thoſe circumitances would naturally happen, they would be 
enabled to undertake many enterpriſes for their own emolument, which 
they could not otherwiſe have attempted. Thus would they contribute 
in an eminent degree in forwarding the views aimed at by this inſtitu- 
tion. | 


Another circumſtance favourable to this undertaking at preſent, would 
be the return from America of the foreign troops in the pay of Great 
Britain, many of whom, wers it in their offer, would doubtleſs chooſe to 
remain here rather than return to their native country. The fame 
might be ſaid of their cthcers, did they receive the ſame emoluments in 
that cafe as the Britiih officers of equalrank, | 


The diſturbances in America, however the preſent conteſt may end, 
mutt alſo prove exceedingly favourable to the eitabiithment propoſed. 
Many diſtreſſed families are already arrived from thence, who know not 
to which hand to turn themſelves for bread. To theſe an opening of this 
kind would prove moit highly acceptable; and were they to be allowed 


for 


The advantage the ſettlers would derive from this inſtitution, would be prodigiouſly 
augmented, if, inftead of requiring the money to be peremptorily paid down when the 
veſſels were bought, they ſhould he at liberty either to pay it then, or to pay it by ſepa- 
rate infialments at ſome future times. It would be eaſy to ſhow in what manner Go. 
vernment might receive the moſt unexceptionable ſecurity for the punctual payment of 


— debts that would be thus contracted. But it is not zeccflary at preſent to dwell oa 
2 t head. 4 | 


* Probably the circumRtance here mentioned may put ſore of my read es in mind 
of a plan which was adopted at the end of att war, for ſettliag diſctarged foltiers in 
villages upon ſome or the mott barren parts of the forfeited eltates in Scotland, with a 
view to improve them. This plan was carried in part into execution at a conideraile 
expence, but without having becn attended with any beneficial effects whatever. As 
ihe undertaking. here alluded to did in one reſpect reſemble that which I now recom- 
nicnd, its failure may poribly be urged as an objetion to that which 1 propoſe. To 
obyiate the force of that objection, it is only neceſſary here to obſerve 
principle upon which thoſe ſettlements were made, is directly contradictory to that 
which has induced me to recommend the meaſure in queſtion. Their want of ſuccef: 
therefore, affords rather a preſumption that I am right. The baſis of the whole.propoſed 
undertaking hangs upon this maxim, that a few individuals in a defart country are 
c harrea from che means of exerting their induitry with profit to themſelves : but the 


p=vplc tcttied in the manner alluded to at the end of the lai war, were placed exactly - 


in those circumftances z and therefore could not ſucceed, if my principle be juſt; as I 
have alrcady remarked above, page 27. They did not ſucceed. My propeſal is to 
draw people from the deſart, inſtead of placing them in it. The famous Utopian ſet- 
tlemeut at in Spain, procecding upon the ſame erroneous principles, 
muſt prove equally unſucceſsful. Let not this, therefore, be urged as an ohbieftion to 
the plan propoſed, as it rather tends to confirm the juſtneſs of the reaſoning from which 
I have been obliged to conclude, that an extonive ſettlement ccald not fail to prove in 
the highell degree beneficial, 


„that the very 
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for life the penſions they now enjoy, in caſe they choſe to ſettle there, 
they would be enabled to begin life upon a new plan with ſome reaſon- 
able proſpect of ſuccels, and to lay the foundation of a more laſting pro- 
ſperity to their deſcendents, than they could hope to enjoy were they 
even to be permitted to return to their native places of abode. To many 
of them, the hope of ever returning to their former poſſeſſions muſt now 
be at an end. If Britain therefore either cannot or will not protect them 
in America, ſhe is bound by every tie of honour and of juſtics to put it 
in their power to provide a reaſonable ſubſiſtence to themſelves cife- 
where. 


An aſylum would here be opened for thoſe who have been already 
driven from that Continent: anda place of ſafety would be provided, to 
which thoſe who will ſoon foilow them might conveniently retire, Ra- 
pine and injuitice have been let looie of late throughout the whole Con- 
tinent of America, which has deitroyed that mutual cordiality and con- 
fidence between man and man, and that retpectable ümplicity of man» 
ners which mutt ever conttitute the chief bond of union in any infant ſo- 
Ciety. Ambition and the love of rule muſt now have io fully pollciicd 
the minds of many of their leaders, as cannot fail to lay the foundation 
of turbulence and ſeditious diſorders without end, in a country whofz 
civil government is unſettled, and which owns not at preſent any ſu— 
preme uncontroulable authority to whoſe decrees all are bound in duty 
to ſubmit. Every man there, atiuining a right of deciding ultimately tor 
himſelf in all material queflions, perpetual jarrings and confuſion mutt be 
experienced in all departments of the State. Taxes, becaute of the debts 
contracted during the war, and the other neceſſary expence of Civil go- 
vernment, muit be, in proportion to what was formerly experienced, ſo 
enormouſly high, and ia a country circumſtanced as it is, 10 extremely 
oppreſſive *, as to produce much diſcontent and violent oppoſition from 


great 


& Sce a letter to Henry Laurens, Eſq; that was publiſhed in the Public Advertiſer for 
Mey 3d 1782, in which this fubject is more particularly conjidcred : from which the 
feFowiug paragraphs are extracted, as the reader might have diff.culty to meet with it, 

© America, it has been perhaps with truth ſaid, poſſeſſed at the beginning of thefe 
troubles as great a number of pevple as the United Provinccs did when they eſtabliſhed 
their preſent form of Government; and it enjoys beſides an infinitely more exten 
and a more fertile territory. You, Sir, and every intelligent man, muſt have clea:ly 
feen that the obvious anfwer to this argument was, the extent and fertility of the 
© country are the very circumſtances that muſt undo America, if indcpendency is want- 
* cd, and therefore it ought to preclude every idea of that kind from being entertain- 
ed by-a wiſe and confiderate people.* A ſmall garriſon may defend a firong forueſs 
proportioned to their numbers, if it cannot be blocked up ſo as to deprive them of the 
benefit of ſupplies. But, put the ſame garriſon into a fortreſs whoſe walls are a thou- 
ſand times more extenſive, and much weaker in every reſpect than the former, it muſt 
Le carried at he firſt aTault. Holland, interſected by canals, ſurrounded by Moals, and 
croulcd with people, was at all times in a great meafure ir vulnerable. America, every 
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ereat numbers of the people. Theſe diſcontents will be greatly augmented 
becauſe of the loyalitts, in regard to whom the American States muſt a- 
dopt one of two methods (thould any of them be permitted to return) 
which would be almoſt equally pregnant with miſchief. They muſt 
either declare the property of the loyaliſts to be forfeited on account of 
what they call their rebellion to the States, or they muſt reftare it to 


them. If they ſhall adopt the firlt meaſure, thefe perſons, when they 
| ice 


where open, abounding with numHerleſs harbours, and poſfeſſing a people infinitely diſ- 
perſed, muſt be perpetually bavle to inſults from every inimical Power. The proportional 
ſupplies, therefore, for,the government and protection of America, muſt exceed thoſe 
that are neceſſary for Holland beyond almoſt any aſſignable ratio. But when we come 
to enquire how the ſupplies are to be raiſed upon the ſubjects of theſe two different 
$.ac23, we ſhall find that America had difficulties to encounter, which would debar the 
moſt diſtant idea of independeney from the mind of the moſt EY political ſpeeula- 
tiſt whatever, if they had been du ly examined. 

& 11 Holland, where the people depend upon foreign nations for the greateſt part of 
tueir very ſuſtenance itſcif, which muſt be purchaſed by manufactures the produce of 
their induſtry, commerce of all kinds boch BG: and external muit be great; 
which circumſtance, at the ſame time that it introduces au univerſal habit of painful 
induftry among all ranks of people, favuurs in the higheſt degree that kind of imper- 
ceptible taxation which ariſes from the ſale of commodities. Much money is thus ob- 
talued fur the State, without the knowledge of tnoſe who pay it; and it is chiefly from 
tis eircumſtance, and the eaſe with which it is collectea, the advantages they derive 
feom a concentrated population, and conveniency for trade, that the people in Holland 


pay, without murmuring or oppcefion, much higher taxes than the fubjects of any 


vther kingdom in Europe. 

America, on the other hand, is a nation chiefly inhabited by huſbanemen. There, 
moſt of the neceſſaries of life ave obtained at home, without the neceſſity of going to 
market almoſt for any thing. In theſe circumſtances, all the neceſſaries of life may a- 
dound to profuſion, taough money be ſcarce known among the inhabitants. How fall 
large ſupplies be raiſcd from ſuch a people? Every tax muſt there be open to the view 
of the meaneſt individual, and every demand to anſwer the exigeacies of the State muſt 
appear exorbitant, however moderate it may ia effect be, and will be paid with the 
moſt inveterate reluctance, which will occafion perpetual diſcontents among all rants 
ef people. Well founded therefore were the arguments of America in regard to her 
inability to pay confiderable taxes to Britain; but fill better is the argument ariſing 
from theſe conſiderations, of the chimerical nature of that claim to independency ſhe 
has ſo long cheriſned, and ſo lately opculy avowed. Ia a country ſo ſituated, the na- 
tional taxes mutt always be extremely iaconſiderable; nor will it be poſſible, by any 
Excrtions ſhort of downright tyranny, ever to draw from thence a revenue nearly ſuf. 
dient to anſwer the exigencies of the State, whoever ſhall be the ruling Powers of 
that country. 

To the above allow me to add, That our forefathers, while the different countries in 
Europe were in ſomę reſpect ſimilar to that of America at preſent, adopted a mode of 
gorernment much detter adapted to the eircumſtances of the country than any which 
could be put in practice in modern times. Liſtead of taxes, hich a change of circum 
dances has neceſſarily introduced, the exnence of government was born by the revenue 
ariling from the extenGve domains of the Prince, by the perquiſites obtained ia the ad- 
duniſtration of juſtice, the fees that naturally aroſe from the tranſmiſſion and ſecuring 
cf property, and i by the perſonal ſervices of the people. To attempt fuck a ſyſtem of 
covernment in America now, were abſurd; to attempt a government that mutt be ſup- 
ported by taxes, ſ:cms equally uapraticable, 
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ſee themſelves unjuſtly ſtript of their property, and others put in poſſeſ- 


ſion of their ſortunes and eſtates, muſt forever bear againſt ſuch unjuſt 


intruders the moſt rooted averſion, and therefore will ſecretly foment 
every diſcontent that has a chance of bringing about a revolution which 
may put them again in poſſeſſion of their own. If, on the other hand, 
the perſons who ſhall have obtained poſſeſſion of their eſtates * ſhall be 
turned out, or be made, by an award of juſtice, to refund their ill- got 


gains, a yet more violent and more dangerous ſet of enemies to the pu- 


blic will be let looſe in the midſt of the community. Among a people of 
whom almoſt every individual apprehends himſelf aggrieved, the vio- 
lence of thoſe who are ſo highly irritated muſt have the mott powerful 
effects. Tumults and internal diſorders muit abound ; the perſons ane. 
property of individuals will be inſecure, and univerſal anarchy cannot 
but prevail, till ſome man of ſuperior talents ſhall appear, who by the arm 
of power repreſling theſe diſorders, ſhall become maiter of the lives and 
fortunes of his fellow - citizens. 


Theſe events, or others of a fimilar nature, muſt be expected to take 
place, if European powers thall leave that country to itſelf; and if chey 
do not, other evils equally obvious muſt prevail. In the mean time, men 
of ſober diſpoſitions, who with to live in peace and tranquillity without 
fcrambling for power, will be glad to retire to ſome peaceful region, 
where they will be allowed to ſpend their lives in ſober induſtry and quiet. 
To theſe the cttablithment propoſed will afford a place of refuge. Others, 
driven to deiperation, and ſtript of their all, will retire towards the back 
ſettlementsamong' the native Indians, whoſe manners and way of life they 
will adopt. In their minds a defire of revenge will {till be the moſt pre- 
dominant paſſion ; a paſſion which no length of time will ever be ſuff · 
Cient to eradicate. And it is not to be doubted but ſuch tools, under the 
ſecret influence of European powers, upon every cauſe of diſguſt with the 
American States, would become a dreadful and oppreſſive ſcourge upon 
thoſe inhabitants who were near the deſarts, ſo as to drive them from 
their home, and force them alſo to ſeek refuge in ſome forcign land. 


This evil is already in fome meaſure experienced, and will be among 
the firſt that will call aloud for redreſs. Should the urgency of the caſe 
be ſo great as to induce the American States to recall them all, by grant- 
ing a pardon, and reſtitution of property in the fulleſt ſenſe, that would, 
if quickly done, procure a prefent redreſs of this grievance ; but be- 
fides the inconvenience juſt now taken notice of that this reſtoration 
of property would occaſion, it would at the ſame time give riſe to an- 
other little Jeſs to be dreaded in its conſequences. The inhabitants of 
thoſe ditiricts would thus be taught in what manner to make themſelves 

of 


* I know it is only in ſome provinces that the eſtates of the loyaliſts have been ſold. 
But every-where hcy have bceu plundered of their effects. 
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of conſequence to Government. Whenever, thereſore, taxes became 
oppreſſive upon the back- ſettlers (and every tax upon perions in their 
circumſtances muſt be oppreſlive) they would become mutinous and un- 
ruly. If any compulſive meaſures were attempted againit them, they 
would immediately leave their habitations and retire among the Indians 
for protection; with whom they would not fail to cultivate the ſtricteſt 
friendihip, having this object in viæw. For fear of the conſequences the 
enterpriſe muſt be abandoned, and their taxes be remitted. Thoſe who 
were next to theſe ſettlers would expect the ſame indulgence. No line of 
partition can be drawn between them. All mult of courfe be thrown 
into diſorder. 


The humane mind fickens at the proſpect of ſuch calamities; but he 


who cannot prevent them ought as much as in him lies to alleviate 


theſe misfortunes. It is written, that * ir is impoſlible but that ottences 
* will coine; but wo to that man by whom the offence cometh : it were 
better for lim that a millitone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
© were drowned in the depth or the {ca, than that he ſhould oftend,” eve 
one of the leaſt among mankind. But ambition regarus not the voice of 
religion; nor are the calls of humanity ſullicient to relax the iron gripe 
Ot avarice ! 


Another circumſtance that will operate at prefent in favour of the pro- 
poſed eſtablihment is the war with Holland: a Gitcontent very generally 
prevails there juit now among ail ranks of people on account of the 
French party which has for ſome time paſt predominated in the cabinet; 
which dilcontent has been much heightened by the great ſtagnation of 
trade that has been experienced ſince the commencement of .the war. 
During the continuance of this war, the Swedes and Danes and other 
members of the armed neutrality have been taught to engage in ſome 
branches of trade that uſed to be entirely carried on by the ſubjects of 
that republic: Hamburgh and Oſtend have obtained itil] a greater thare 
of it, Part of this trade they will retain after the war thall te ended, fo 
that the ſtagnation will in ſome meaſure continue. Many perſons in 
Holland, whoſe ſole dependence is upon trade, will thus find their buti- 
neſs diminithed and themſelves reduced to a ſituation more incumbered 
than formerly; they will therefore be the more readily ditpuſed to accept 
the offer held out to them by Britain. Some failors, and artiiicers alto, 
who will be thrown out of employment at the peace, may be induced to 
go thither, In theſe we would obtain the beſt iuittructors for the herring. 
fiſhery, though our mode of fithing and theirs mutt be ſomewhat difler- 
ent. And thould our fitheries be carried on with effect, it would occa- 
fion a much greater ſtagnation of butineſs there, and coniequently an 
increaſed emigration from thence of their mott induttrious people. 
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The late tranſa ions in Ireland I alfo conſider as a circumſtance that 
will in time operate much in favour of the propoſed eſtablihment. Li- 
berty when rightly underftood is the moſt valuable bleftiug that man- 
kind can enjoy; but licentiouſneſs ſo often aſſumes its appcarance as to 
be frequentiy at firit mittaken for it. Whether the armed allociations 
entered into without the authority of law indicates that the Irith are un- 
der the influence of the one or other of theſe, every man is lcft to decide 
as his own judgment directs. Should, however, it chance, as has often 
happened before, that this armed force, which was raiſed up for a parti- 
cular purpoſe, feeling its own ftrength, thould with to try it in ſoine other 
enterprite>, i! is not quite clear that thoſe who raiſed it by the word of 
their power would find other Words powerful enough to Giſperſe it. la 
that calc d.forder and anarchy miglit enſue, which would tend to dis 
courage agriculture and arts, and comp the moit uſeful part of the in- 
habitants to ſeek elſewhere that tranguil ſecurity they could not enjoy 
at home. A wiſe minitter, who foreſces conſequences, would naturally with 
to avall himſelf of every incident as it occurred tc augment the national 
profperity ; the opening here ſuggeited affords room, without compul- 
lion or violent ſtruggle of any kind, for making the wayward patſions e 
of thoſe who either foreſee not confequences themſelves, or diſregard 
them, become ſubſervicat to the welfare and general profperity of the 
State. * | 

"The preſent ſcarcity of grain in Scotland is another circumſtance that 
would tend greatly to facilitate the undertaking ſhould the execution of 
it not be too long delayed. Many perſons there will be reduced to ſuch, 
Giltrcls for want of food as will make them be glad to fly to any place 
whicre that can be obtained: and after the preſent ſcarcity is over, many 
perſons u ho have been reduced to abject circumſtances by the conſe- 
quences that will reſult ſtrom the preſent ſcarcity, wiil be glad to fly t 
that aſylum which would be offered to them in theſe new fettlemer.ts, 
and will thus be prevented trom fearching for it elfewhere. If it were a 
condition in the plan that oatmeal thould be furnithed to the new lettlers 
at a modcrate price (ſuppoſe tixpence or eiglitpence per peck). for the 
firit year, many families trom the Highlands and other parts of Scotland 
would lady embrace the offer and ſettle themſelves there for ever. 


In regard to this particular it deſerves to be remarked, that indepen- 
dent of the acvantages that would thus reſult to the community by 
merely drawing the inhabitants together, as has been explained in the 2d 
chapter of this Eflay, tliere are other reaſons which at prefent point out 
the meaſure as of the moſt urgent expediency. It no effectual plan ſha!! 
immediately be adopted fer firiding food and employment for the poor 
inhabitants of thete regions, who will be reduced to ipdigence by the 
con ſequences of the vniveifal fa lure ofthe preſent crop, many of tbem 
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will be compelled to ſuffer ſuch ſore diſtreſs as to be obliged to migrate in 
great numbers to ſome other part of the world, in hopes of finding there 
a comfortable ſubfitence. The miſchiefs that would accrue? to the na- 
tion from ſuch an extenſive depopulation as this would occation have: 
been fully explained in the preceding part of this Eſſay. To prevent 
this great evil from being experienced, no care nor pains nor expence 


can be reckoned too great by a wiſe miniſter. The plan that is propoſed, 


at the ſame time that it will with the greateſt certainty effect this ſalu- 
tary purpoſe, will powerfully co- operate towards the attainment of an- 


other end that would be of the greateſt national utility. On a double 


account, therefore, it ought to be mott carefully attended to. 


Such a happy concurrence of circumſtances can ſcarce ever be expect- 
ed to meet together at any future period. To all thi-we may add, that 
as America and its trade is now become leſs the object of attention in 
England than formerly, monied men ho want to launch out into new 
branches of butineſs will be more diſpoſed to turn their attention to 
this quarter than if the old eſtablithed courſe of trade had been fuifered 
to proceed in its uſual channel without interruption. On the whole, the 
preſent time ſeems to be more happily calculated for eſtabliſhing this 
great national undertaking than any other peried in former times; and 
if it ſhall be ſuffered to paſs unimproved, we tha!l probably in vain ex- 
pct another like it in all ſucceding ages. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


* the foregoing Eſſay I have been obliged to enter into ſeveral minute 
inveſtigations which to ſome readers will appear tireſome and un- 
important, and to engage in diſquiſitions which have no very obvious con- 
nection with the ſubject propoſed in this Eſſay; but if upon a careful re- 
viſal it ſhall be found that they all have a neceſſary tendency to eſtabliſh 
the truth of one or other of the following propofitions, I hope they will 
be deemed neither unintereſting nor ſuperfluous. The propoſitions 
which I flatter myſelf are proved in the foregoing Eſſay, are as follow: 


That Britain poſſeſſes within herſelf the means of ſupporting and of 
giving full employment to a much greater number of inhabitants than 
it now contains, and that by conſequence there is no neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing for diſtant poſſeſſions with a view to find bread for her people. 


That the fiſheries which might be carried on upon the Northern coaſts 
and among the Britiſh iſles, would alone furniſh full employment tor 
many millions of induftrious people, by whoſe exertions the ſtrength 
and revenues of the State might be augmented to an aſtoniſhing degree. 


That were theſe fiſheries fully eſtabliſhed, they would not only furnitth 
employment to an unaſſignable number of fiſhermen themſelves, but 
would give ample encouragement to agriculture, and give riſe to arts, 
to induſtry and commerce, and thus promote in the higheſt degree the 
improvement of the country in every reſpect. 


That the attempts which have hitherto been made to eſtabliſh theſe 
fiſheries and to excite the induſtry of the people have failed becauſe 
they were conducted upon erroneous principles, which * ſruſ- 
trated the end propoſed. 


That the failure of this undertaking, and the general poverty of the 
people in the Northern parts of Britain, are neither owing to the indo- 
lence nor other bad qualities of the people themfelves, but are occa- 
ſioned merely by the political ſituation in which they are placed, of 
which theſe evils are natural and neceſſary conſequences. 


That the frugality, oeconomy and induſtry, for which the Dutch have 
been ſo often praiſed, and by means of which they have hitherto been 
ablc 
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able to outrival us in the fiſhery and many other branches of bufineſs, 
are in like manner natural and neceſſary conſequences of the political 
ſituation in which the people of the United Provinces find themſelves 
placed, and are by no means conſequences of any peculiarity in the in- 
herent diſpoſition of the people themſelves. 


That the eſſiciert cauſes of the habits of induſtry which prevail among 
the people in Holland, are, the compactneſs of their country in proportion 
to the number of people it contains, the largeneſs of their towns, and the 
eaſy communication between different places; and that the indolence 
and poverty of the people in the Northern parts of Britain are ſolely occa- 
ſioned by their wide diſperiion in an uncultivated country, the want of 
large towns among them, and the difficulty of communication between 
different places. ; 


That, by conſequence, the firſt ſtep neceſſary to be taken to promote 
the fiſheries and other improvements is to imitate the policy purſued by 
Tacſeus in Attica, wiz. to draw the people together into towns, and to 
encourage others to come from leſs happy countries to ſettle there in 
great numbers, thus to give ſcope for induitry, opportunity for arts to 
ſpring up, and encouragement to commerce. | 


That it is not true as has been aſſerted of late by ſome eminent philo- 
ſophers, that emigrations from a place tend to excite the induitry of 
thoſe who remain behind, to augment their wealth, and to make their 
population increaſe more rapidly than it would have done had no ſuch 
emigrations taken place. 


nat, on the contrary, by encouraging people to ſettle in great num- 
bers in any country from other places, the induitry of the original inha- 
bitants in conſequence of that addition of people is greatly excited, the 
means of finding ſubſiſtence is facilitated, the quantity of the produce of 
the country augmented, the expence of Government proportionally di- 
minithed, the revenue improved, the preſſure of taxes abated, the price 
of manufactures greatly lowered, the ſtrength of the kingdom increaſed, 
and national wealth accumulated to an aſtoniining degree. 


That extenſive diſtant territories which muſt be governed by delegated 
authority prove in the highett degree inimical to the intereſts of a manu- 
ſacturing and commercial State, by greatly increaſing the expence of 
Government in proportion to the number of the people governed, by 
multiplying taxes to an extraordinary degree upon the inhabitants of 
the Parent State, by leſſening the ſecurity of the ſubject and giving riſe 
to wars almott without ceafing, by exciting a ſpirit oſ luxury and diſſipa- 


tion in conſequence of the facility with which wealth may be amaſſed, 
: by 
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by means of jobbs, contracts, and colluſive dealings at the expence of 
the induſtrious ſubject; and by creating a general ſpirit of dependence 
on people in power, which is the bane of public virtue, makes vice throw 
Oi the maſk, and puts honeſty and patriotiſin out of countenance. 


The neceſſary inference from all theſe premiſes is, that if we ever hope 
to enable the inhabitants of Britain to outrival the Dutch in the herring- 
fiſhery and other branches of oeconomical manufactures, we mull firit 
degin by not only encouraging our own people to ſtay at home, but abo 
by alluring many people from other quarters to come and ſettle among 
us, ſo as quickly to eſtablith among us many not ſmall and inlignificanc 
Villages, which would rather increaſe than diminith the evils now cxpe- 
rienced, but large and populous marts which will in time give riſe to 
numerous villages and hamlets; as it is only when people are placed in 
theſe circumſtances that a general ſpirit of oeconomical induſtry can 
prevail, that manufactures can be afforded at the lowzwlt polivle price, 
and that trade can be carried on with profit and to great extent. 

t Bas . 0 ; |; 
Diſquiſitions which tend to ettablith the truth of theſe propaſitions, tho” 
iluftraicd by circumitanccs ſeemingly trivial, can never be dcemed un- 
important; nor inveſtigations however excentric their range may at firit 
glance appear be deemed degre:kons in an Efſay of this kind, it they ns- 
celarily lead to theſe concluſions, 
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* ERE I as firmly convinced that the undertaking propoſed in the fore- 
| going pages would be carried into execution, as I am entirely ſas 
tizfied that it would prove in the higheſt degree beneficial to the nation, 1 


ſhould here end my labours with ſingular pleaſure: but my hopes in that 


reſpect are far from being ſanguine. The propofal is calculated to ag- 
grandiſe no political party in the State: Its higheſt aim is to promote the 
cencral welfare of the people, without afſording a proſpect ot extraordi- 
mary gain to any one individual. This being the cafe, even I, tho” little 
acqueinted with the ſecret ſpri::g> that ſet the political n:achine agoing 
can eatly perceive that this Circunittauce is by no Mears in its favour. 
Other favourable circumttatices, however, may perhaps overcome thiis 
and other obſtacles that have hitherto ſtood in che Way, and it is Our 
duty to hope the beſt. 


If we take a retroſpective view of the enterpriſes of this country ſor 
ſou time pally, and Examine its preient ſtate, Britain might juttily me- 
thiuxs be compared to an Afiatic Prince of great. power, who, by the-blet- 
ling of Heaven had obtained a ligitivate ſpoute whoſe fond attachment 
virtue and fidelity were naturally calculated to leſſen is Comeltic cares, 
to ſmooth every difliculty that occurred from wichout, and to render 
his paſſage through life as eaſy as the lot of humanity could well permit, 
and who had the proipect of becoming in time the mother ot a hopeſul 
progeny whoſe virtues would exalt his name, and whote power would 


tranſmit his dominions unimpaired to the lateit poiterity. But, regaraleſs 


of all theſe bleflings, and ſpurred cn by bad advice fonienting in him a 
vicious taſte for falſe enjoy ment, he roamed abroad perpeiualy in fearch 
of new delight, coveting with the moſt inordinate deſire every retainable 
object that came within his view; all wlich objects when obtained were 
coniigned to his ſeraglio, there to add to his parade of tate while they 
tended to diſturb his tianguillity and for ever to deprive him of Comettic 
peace and comtort. To add brilliancy to the parade, numerous attendants 
on thoſe. cxpentive gueſts were conilantly required; and to preſerve them 
ſaithful, guards were wanted. "Thote attendants, an idle and rapacious 
band, becaine but panders in iniquity ; and the only object in which they 
all united was to iinpoſe upon their Lord, and unperceived, to rob him of 
his wealth by every means they could poefibly devife. In conſequence of 
theſe iecret Grains. his treaſures he obſerves are daily decreating, tho? he 
J. Freih candidates for 
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ſelvss may come to be employed to win or keep them. The charms oe 
ſuch meritricious heauties are deſcribe.! in all the exaggerated colouring 
of falſehood; and though it be well known that they are in want and mi- 
ſery, and can only add to the burthen of their Lord's expence, they arc 
affirmed to be poſſeſſed of nameleſs treaſures that will ſoon replenith his 
exhauſted ſtores. The whole band of expectants thus concurring in their 
praiſes, the numerous claſs of fools are quickly brought to join the ge- 
neral cry; and the old gentleman, in ſpite of himſelf, is compelled to 
-procure theſe new objects, though his decaying frame too ſurely gives 
him warning of his folly. His fortune thus ſquandered away in ſuccel- 
five attempts to ſupport the idle pageantry of tate, and his conititution 
impaired by continual exertions far beyond his ttrength, he has become 
at laſt the ſcorn of his neighbours, while his own ſervants rob and infult 
him with impunity. He ſees in his ſober moments his approaching ruin; 
and his faithful counſellors, with hearts full of duty and reſpect, warn 
him of the danger; but the gaping multitude who view with ſtupid 
admiration the ſplendour of his ſeraglio, infligated by its numerous 
keepers and their itill more numerous dependents, form an impenctra- 
ble barrier to every project of reform : and a reform which would in cnc 
moment deſtroy their blooming hopes and blait their ſuture proſpects, 
could not fail to make them unite as one man to oppoſe it. Such a je- 
form preciſely his faithful counfellors adviſe as the only one that in 
his circumftances can prove of the ſmalleſt utility ; for trifling palliatives 
can only diſturb his repoſe, and produce no laſting benefit.“ Set open, 
fay they, the doors of your ſeraglio. Reftore to freedom thoſe objects 
which have been there ſo long uſeleſsly confined. Let thoſe who have 
been ſo long unprofitably employed in tending them, and who by their 
extravagance have ſquandered away your wealth, and by their private 
frauds and collutions have fo effectually drained your treafury as to re- 
duce you to thoſe ſhameſul ſtraits you now experience, be put to ſome 
more uſeful employment; and do you at laſt betake yourſelf to your 
own legitimate and long- neglected ſpouſe, by whoſe tender care your. 
ſhattered frame may yet be mended, and by whoſe ceconomy and well- 
directed induſtry your fortune will be ſoon repaired, and you {hall be 
once more enabled tolive in your original ſplendour, and with that native 
hoſpitality which formerly ſo well became thee. Then thall you regain 
the cordial efteem of all your neighbours, and that unfeigned reipect 
from all ſurrounding nations to which thou art by right ſo well enti- 
tled.” 


Whether, in ſuch a caſe, this ſalutary counſel would prevail; whether 
thoſe faithleſs ſervants like the Practorian bands at Rome, the Janiſſa- 
ries of the Porte, and the Spahis of Perſia, ſhould flill continue to compel 
their Maſter to do whatever they think right; or whether by vigorous 
exertions they may be made to yield to his power, like the Strelitzes ot 
Rulia, depends entirely upon circumſtances that time only can diſcover. 
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It is not impoſſible, but that to ſome the reſemblance between the 
picture given above, and that of the ſtate with which it is compared, may 
not appear ſo ſtriking as it does to me. I leave it to time and future ob- 
ſervers to determine whether the parallel has any claim to exactneſs or 
the reverſe. 


At preſent I may be allowed to remark, that the revolution in Britain, 
which appeared to all thoſe who had occaſion to obſerve it at the time 


an event of great importance to this nation, and is alrcady viewed as 


forming a memorable aera in our hiſtory, will, when its effects come to be 
tully developed by future hiſtorians, be exalced into one of the mott re- 
markable epochas in the hiſtory of civil ſociety. At that time, among 
many alterations the moſt favourable to the liberties and civil rights of 
mankind, was laid the foundation of ſome innovations whole diſtant ef- 
feats were not tully foreſcen, that deſerve not to be ranked with the for- 
mer. It was at that acra that was laid the foundation of that conquer- 
ing warlike ſyſtem which hath ſo much pervaded every department of 
Government in this commercial State ever ſince, the conſequences of which 
will atiord ample materials for the hiſtoric page in future ages. I do not fay 
that at that time was laid the foundation of a deſire for conqueits among 
the people 3 for untortunately that has been an epidemic diſcaſe among 
that claſs of men in all ages: but it was then that the Court, eagerly 
bent upon the accomplitiment of one darling object, highly favoured by 
a recent train of events that tended to awaken the fears and inflame the 
paſſions of mankind, found itſelf enabled, in concurrence with popular 
prejudices, to engage in a ſj ſtem ot expentive operations which gave rife 
to a political device of the moit important nature in regard to its conſe- 
quences that can be conceived. This was the ſyſtem of borrowing money 
upon the credit of the nation, and of mortgaging the revenucs of the: 
State for the repayment thereof; in conſequence of which arrangement, 
the Miniſter for the time feels himſelf enabled to engage in great and ex- 
penſive undertakings, the glory of which belongs exclulively to him ſelf, 
while the weight of the burthen is thrown upon his fuccefor. A temp:- 
ation ſo alluring as this is, when ti:crown in the way of one who only 
holds a temporary office, is too powertul to be refitted with that forti- 
tude that the welfare of the nation requires. By this means wars have 
been undertaken with a deſtructive facility: and as the profits to indi- 
viduals during the contufion and cxtenſive operations of war are great, 
however pernicious to the community at large, this conſideration at all 
times creates in the Senate and among the monied part of the nation &, 
a powerful party who are ever ready to join the people in exciting the 

M | Minilter, 


To theſe may be added the numerous claſs of news- writers, whoſe emoluments in 
time of war are greatly augmented, and who of courſe arc fludious to adopt every device 
that may tend to inflanze the minds of the people. 
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Minifter to adopt ſuch meaſures as have a natural tendency to lead te 
the favourable objec of their withes. Hence the glory of the nation, the 
extenſion of commerce, the encouragement of manufatures, the honour of 
the Britiſp flag, and ſimilar phraſes are ever ſounding in his ears; and if 
he does not reſent in a public manner every chaſtiſement that the inſo- 
lence of a Britiſh ſubject thall have drawn upon himſelf, for inſulting the 


ſubjects or diſregarding the laws of Foreign States, he is hooted at and 
deſpiſed, and obliged to refign his employment. 


To avoid theſe dreaded ills, a Miniſter who finds himſelf at laſt obliged 
to liſten to terms of accommodation, is at the fame time under the ne- 
ceſſity of looking abroad for ſome foreign poſſeſſion, not only with a view 
to pleaſe the mob by gratiſying their inſatiable defire of conqueſt, but 
more eſpecially with a view to provide for thoſe who mutt be thrown out 
of employment at the end of the war, and to gain the means of gratily- 
ing the avarice of his wealthy ſupporters, and of ſupplying the wants of 
their needy dependents. By theſe means expences are incurred in time 
of peace, not inferior to what would have ſupported a war eftablithment 
had the protection of this iſland alone been aimed at. The national deut 
is thus allowed to remain without a ſenſible diminution, and at each 
ſucceſſive war ir is augmented with a moſt alarming rapidity. The whole 
people perceive and are aſtoniſhed at theſe effects, and fail not loudly to 
complain: but as if the underſtanding of the nation were infatuated, 
this growing malady is ſucceffively attributed to every cauſe but the 
right one; and our State Phyticians are continually buſied in preſcribing 
remedies that tend only to augment inſtead of diminithing the diſeaſe, 


To give a cover to theſe extravagant enterpriſes, thoſe numerous 
claſſes of men who find it for their intereſt to deceive the nation, taking 
advantage of the popular prejudice in favour of trade, cry out with on? 
accord that all theſe acquititions are made with a view merely to favour 
tlie intereſts of commerce. Their word is taken as a clear proof of tie 
fact, though it is ſuificiently obvious that they might with equal juſtice 
pretend that it was meant to promote the cauſe of ſcience, or any other 
cauſe whatever. Does not every man know that nothing throws ſuch - 
obſtructions in the way of commerce as war? and does not common ſenſe 
teach every one, that a nation which hath many diftant poſſeſſions is 
much more liable to be attacked, is much more eaſily annoyed, and can 
with greater difficulty be defended, than if all its dominions were unitcd 
into one compacted whole &? Does not reaſon as well as experience thow 
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* A worthy friend of mine, well known in the literary world for his poetical exer- 
ciſes, but much more reſpected by his friends for his political knowledge, the Reverend 
Mr Wilkie author of the Epigoniad, Fables, &c. uſed to ſay that Britain naturally re- 
fembled a man ſu:rounded by a ftrong wall, which was ſufficient wich little trouble or 
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that rulers of provinces and others, who are far from home, at a diſtance 
from the arm of law, and eager in purſuit of riches, are in greater dan- 
ger than other men of deſpiſing the feeble reſtraints of juſtice, aud are 
thus more liable than others to commit enormities that give riſe to na- 
tional quarrels which can only be determined by the ſword. If theſe 
things are ſo, and mutt continue to be ſo as long as mankind thall be ac - 
tuated by the ſame paſſions that have been known to influence them for 
all ages, we thall be obliged to conclude, that numerous and diſtant ſet- 
tlements mull as necet[arily give riſe to frequent wars, as that a ſub- 
ftance muſt produce a ſhadow when the ſun illuminates it. And if fre- 
quent wars occur, our commerce mult of courſe be often interrupted. 
To hear a nation, therefore, complaining of the expence and other bad 
eſſects of war, while it is at the ſame time making every exertion to ob- 
tain a territory ſtill more extended than before, is exactly ſimilar to the 
caſe of a man who having already been incommoded by the thade of 4 
wall that had been raiſed between him and the ſun, was nevertheleſs in- 
ceſſantly employed in adding to the height of that wall, and daily com- 
plaining that the annoyance he received from that ſhade was not dimi- 
niihed by his labour. 

This to be ſure denotcs a ſufficient degree of abſurdity z but it does 
not exceed the abſurdity of the conduct of men in Eritain in many other 
reſpects relating to commerce; for on this ſubject the generally received 
doctrines and our contiant practice are in direct oppoſition to each other. 
Every enlightencd writer who talks of commerce, ſays its very eſſence 
conſiſts in freedom : that it is vain to think of contining it: that it will 
find out a channel for itſeif, in which it will flow in ſpite of all external 
efforts to oppoſe it. Such are the ſpeculative tencts univerſally adopted 
on this head. But our practice is one continued ſeries of eftortsto reltrain, 
oppoſe and model according to our pleaſure this acknowledged irre/{{ible 
torrent. : 


Among other particulars, never ſurely did a more prepoſterous idea 
enter into the mind of man, than to think that the poſſeſſion of foreign 
territory is necetlary for the extenfion of trade: Yet, to hear the general 
tenor of what is urged on this ſubject in Britain, a ſtranger would be ready 
to believe that no trade could be carried on but with the people ſubje&cd 
to the dominion of the trading State. One would imagine, that were ar- 
gument to be diſregarded on this head, our own exferzience ſhould alone 
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ex pence to protect him from every annoyance from without. But, not contented with 
this ſituation, he induſtriouſly broke out a hole in that wall ſufficient to allow him to 
thruſt one of his arms out at it, which by being thus continually expoſed to danger, was 
liable to be perpetually annoyed, and gave him ten times more trouble to protect it, 


and to repair the damages it was ſo frequently ſubjected to, than would have been fut- 


Acient tg deignd the whole, had he remained contented with his native poſſeilion, 
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reignty — ee eee Hold — * 
and is more extenſive than to 
any other country on the globe. We have not the dominion of Spain; 
we have not even a favoured commerce thither yet the value af . 
trade to that country is very great. We are at war with the Provinces of 
North America, the rulers of which provinces proſcribe our goods der 
the ſevereſt penalties; yet theſe goods find their way thither in ſuch a- 
bundance, that public complaints have often been made of the ruin that 
muſt enſue to the provinces becauſe of the vaſt ſums of money now paid 
for Britiſh goods, tho? it is well known that while we arrogated to our- 
ſelves an exclufive right to the trade of thofe provinces, money could 
with great difticulty be obtained from thence. In this reſpect, poſſeſſion 
ſeems only to cloy, and the appetite to be whetted becauſe of the diffi- 
cultics that ſtand in the way. The conduQ}of America with regard to 
Britain, might in this reſpect be compared with that of a licentious huſ- 
band. Thoſe favours which in a wedded ſtate were reſuſed, or reluctant- 
ly yielded to his lawful ſpouſe, were lavithed upon his private miftre/s 
(France, &c.); and now that the tables are turned, ſhe (Britain) who as 
a wife could obtain nothing, now that the aſſumes the rank of miſtreſs, 
has the whole wealth of her gallant poured by ftealth into her lap. Is it 
for us to complain that others deprive us of the drudgery and care of 
providing for the family, ſo long as we ſhall thus be enabled to reap the 
profit? Theſe and a thouſand other examples that might be produced, 
ſhould ſerve to convince us of the abſurdity of thinking chat foreign con- 
queſts are in the leaſt neceilary for the extenſion of trade *. 


It ſhould make us go farther: it ſhould make us examine the facts af- 
forded to us by the hiftory of former ages; from a careful examination 
of which we thall be forced to conclude, that extenſive empire is not only 
not neceſary for the extenſion of commerce, but that it has proved at all 
times deftrudiwve to it wherever it has been known to take place. Tyre 
was the firſt place we know of that carried on a very extenſive trade; 
but Tyre had no territories beyond the narrow bounds of that ſmall State 
itſelf. Carthage next aroſe, a daughter of Tyre; and 10 long as ſhe pur- 
ſued the ſame wiſe plan of policy, her commerce flourithed, and her mer- 
chants traded throughout the greateſt part of the known world at that 
time: but not contented with this beneficial commerce, ſhe graſped at 
dinant conqueſts, and aiming at military ſame ſhe embroiled herſelf 
with Rome, and ſunk at laſt to riſe no more. Venice, in after times, 
enjoyed a moſt extenſive trade, while ſhe poſſeſſed ſcarce any territorics 
ſave her impenetrable marſhes : but the too muſt have depencent domi- 


nions, which involved her in war and deſolation. Commerce, deſerting 
: theſe 


* See. on {his ſubieR, The Intereſt of Creat Britain wick regard to her American 
dla nics conhdcted, chap, VII. 
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theſe tumultuous ſcenes, took refuge in the Netherlands. Antwerp aroſe, 

a city that claimed no territorial juriſdiction but for a few miles around its 
walls ; yet from that city ſhips were fent through every part of Europe : 

and there, at that time, centred the commerce of the globe. Next Spain* 

appeared; and not contented with thoſe flouriſhing manufactures, and 

that extenſive trade the then enjoyed J, the graſped at dominion, and 

vainly thought by force of arms to gain the commerce of the world. 

She towered aloft for a time in moſt gigantic greatneſs, like thoſe 
mighty phantoms that were raiſed by the necromancers ſpell. The aſto- 

niſhed world beheld her with a reverential awe. Her heart ſwelled with 

pride, and the ſaid, in the height of her exaltation, Is not this great Ba- 

* bylon that I have built, for the houſe of the kingdom, by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majeity !* But while the yet ſpoke, 
the charm was diſſolved: the kingdom was rent in pieces, and the ſunk 

to her preſent ſtate of humiliating debatement. 


Britain at laſt appeared : her thips pervaded every ſea, her commerce 
reached to every region of the globe; but her trade, like that of Spain, 
was forced on the people by the power of the ſword. Like that haughty 
nation whoſe paths the emulouſly trod, her power among diitant nations 
excited terror þ, her cruelty begat horror, and her avarice the moſt 
rooted averſion. The acquifition of wealth ſeemed to be the only object 
that ingroſſed the minds of thoule of her people who were ſeen abroad. 
With this view treaties were formed, perfidy encouraged, and treaſon 
rewarded. With this view treaties were broken, Princes dethroned, and 
the rights of humanity trampled under foot ||. The army, the navy, were 
infected with the ſame contagious malady. Troops eager for action and 
emulous of glory have been kept loitering in indolence, that the pockets 
of individuals might be filled wich the ipoils of their employers 8; and 
our navies detained inactive, that the emoluments of a few might be 
augmented 2. Nor thould we be ſurpriſed at theſe occurrences. They 
are the neceſſary conſequences of thoſe arrangements we have choſen to 
adopt. Such things have happened to all nations in fimilar circum- 

ſtances, 


* From the ſimilarity of cireumſtances, I include Portugal under the ſame general 


title. Their views and fate were entirely alike, 
It is well known that the Biſcayeners were once the moſt adventrous navigators in 


Europe, and the manufactures of Spain were extenſive and greatly prized. 

þ It was this circumſtance alone that raiſed up againſt her the powerful confederacy 
which diſtreſſes her at preſent. ; | 

This alludes to the affairs of India, of which it would be eaſy to give ſuch a detail 
as would but too well confirm hat is ſaid in the text; but I rather wiſh to draw a veit 


over theſe tranſactions. 
& Sec the ſeventh and following Reports of the Commiſſioners of Accompts. 


T The reader knows that this cenſure, though it does apply too generally, is not uni. 
verſal. There are exceptions, and great exccptions which nced not here be ſpecified, 


ad every reader's ow recollection can lipply the waut. 
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ſtances, and were to be expected. A facility in the acquiſition of wealth 
Till ever beget a deſire to obtain it; and this defire becoming general, »will 
eccafion a prevailing laxity of principle, which naturally leads to all thoſe 
enormities of which we have ſo much reaſon to complain *. Too many a- 
mong us have been already drawn into that vortex of corruption ſrom 
whence it is impoſſible to retreat. Others ſtand upon the brink, Juſt ready 
to be drawn into the ſnare that is prepared for them; while many remain 
behind, whoſe efforts, were they properly directed, might be ſufficient to 
ſave the wavering from deſtruction; and by withdrawing the temptarion, ' 
they could ward off the approaching danger, and remove all future fears, 
In ſuch circumſtances, it behoveth every individual to exert his beſt en- 
deavours to correct that contagious phrenzy of mind which hath laid the 
foundation of ſuch diforders: diſorders that muit neceſſarily increaſe ſo 
long as the cauſe exiits from which they originally ſprang, Let this be 
my apology for endeavouring with candour, though with that freedom 
which ſprings from conſcious rectitude, to inveſtigate matters of ſuch 
high concernment. Feeble indeed is the arm which attempts ſuch an 
arduous taſk ; but ſhould this excuſe be admitted, it would in ſome caſes 
bar the attempts even of the moſt powerful: nor ſhould it ever be forgot 
that the public conſiſts of individuals, and that if every individual exerted 
his own beit endeavours, their united efforts would prove irrefiſtible, if 
moderated by reaſon, and guided by experience. 


* The following anecdote is told of a Grandee of Spain. On his return from a vice- 
royſhip in America, complaints were loud againſt him, and he was publicly accuſed of 
peculation in office, extortion, and all kinds of enormities : having ſtuck at nothing that 
promiſed ſuddenly to increaſe his wealth. Of this general clamour he complained tg 
a friend, whoſe advice he begged in what manner he ſhould conduct himſelf on that 
occaſion ; who gave this memorable reply -“ If, ſays he, the complaints againft you 
are well ſounded, the Gifficulty can be eaſily removed. You have only to make a pru- 
per application of 2 part of the treaſures thus obtained, and all will go well. But if you 
be really calumniated, you are certainly undone.” How Geplorable is the ſlate of a 
country when it is reduced to ſuch a paſs, where villainy becomes a trade, and inno- 
cence is reprobated as foily, or ſhunned as dangerous! Yet to ſuch a pais mut every 
nation come at laſt, where war is a trade, and where diftant provinces are governce 
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